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LETTER FROM. ITALY. 


Waupors May 27, 1862. 


Mestre: Editors —Again a letter apon effairs 


of present importance, before I enter upon the 
literary correspondence which I have promised 
to you, The annual meeting of the Walden- 


Synod was held last week, beginning on 


16 20th ‘of the month and closing on the 23d, 


‘and the results of this meeting are of sufficient 


‘importance to justify one in writing of them 
“at once. The preserice of all the active minis- 
‘ters of our Charch, especially of the evangelists 
‘who labour in Italy, has contributed not a little 
to ‘give animation to this re-union. Only one 
-of our miembers was absent, and thie one the 
Rev. Mr. Revel, who has gone to visit the 
Booteh Assemblies. His place has been wor- 
tbily filled by our Scotch friends from Tus- 
cany—Rey. Dr. Stewart, of Leghorn, and Rev. 
Mr. McDougall, of Florence—who have brought 


. us, as delegates from the Free Church of Scot- 


land, new assurances of their love for our 
Church. We have had no other deputations 
from abroad, and this is easily explained —that 
almost every where the large Assemblies meet 
do May. Farther, this year each Church has 
-beon invited to send two or more preachers to 
(London to preach during the great exhibition. 
From Italy there have been invited—of the 
Independent Church, Mesers. Mazzarella and 
De Sanctis, and of the Waldensian Church, 
Messrs. Meille and Geymonat. Ms Mazzarella 

at present in London, M. Meille will go 


is 
sprovebly in the month of July, and M. Gey- 


onat in August. 

You remember that I stated in one of my 
letters, that at the meeting of the Synod last 
year, the Waldensian pastor of the French 
parish at Turin had"becn accused of “ Latitu- 
dinarianiem,” and that the investigation of 
this. thattet ‘had been committed to the pas- 


- tors, and the examination of the condition of 


the parish to a special committee of inquiry. 
The result is thus stated: —‘ The corps of pas- 
tors report, after an examination of the in- 


 ‘oniminated writings, that they have found, in 


‘addition to the praiseworthy tendency to Lib- 
eralism, a most anfortunate indifference in 
‘respect ta the great verities which form the 
foundation of the Christian Church, and of the 
Waldensian Charch in particular.” The Wal- 
ensian Table is obliged; therefore, to apply to 
the Turin pastor the first degree of discipline 
in such cases, viz., ‘Censure in private.” 

he Committee of Enquiry, on its part, present- 
ed to the Synod a report, establishing not only 
the existence of an uneasiness in the parish of 
‘Turin, but indicating as the principal cause of 


it the preaching of the pastor, which was not 


‘conformed to the gospel, and therefore but 
little to the edification of the people. The 
Synod, taking all these things into considera- 
tion, “approved the course pursued, and exhort 


- he pastor of Turin to give serious attention to 


his preaching, and. to make it conformable to 
the doctrine and spirit of the gospel.” This 
affair, as you may suppose, gave rise to long 
discussions, and from all, it appears that the 
Church firmly maintains ite faith in the posi- 
tive doctrines of the gospel, and has given a 
new and public testimony thereof. 

' Another interesting discussion took place 
upon the spiritual state of those Waldensian 
parishes whose members, although very regu- 
larly present at public worship, are not active, 
loving members, and this for the want of indi- 
vidual. dealing with each of them. Some edi- 


’ fying remarks were made upon the wants of 
- the parishes; upon the usefulness of parochial 


Visits at the houses of the people; and upon 
the importance of the work of the elders, 
which is with us very much neglected. In 
spite of the fears of some, lest a law concern- 
ing parochial visits should become a yoke for 
the pastors, and be a restraint on the liberty 
of the minister, the following proposition was 
adopted:—“The Synod recommends to the 
pastors and elders to visit annually all the 


members of their flocks.” This recommende- | 


tion will awaken somewhat the parishes; will 
respond to one of their chief wants; will de- 


_velope the individual life, and will prepare the 


way for the reform of the elders, whom an 
orator called “the colleagues—the co-pastors 
of the pastor.” - 

The reports read by the different “adminis- 
trations” —that of the Table, that of the Com- 


- mittee of Hospitals, and that of the Inspector 


of Primary Schools—were all interesting, and 


proved real progress in the different branches 


of the active efforts of the Church. The Synod 
voted thanks to all these bodies for their seal 
and fidelity, and continued each with minor 
changes in their work. Evangelization seems 
especially to have made progress. The report 
of the Committee states that there are eighteen 
posts or centres of evangelization—three in 
Upper Piedmont—Courmayeur, Adste, Verres- 
Chatillon, Carema; three in Lower Piedmont 
—Pignerol, Turin, Casale and Pietra-Manazzi; 
three in Lombardy— Milan, Brescia, Bergamo; 
three on the River of Genoa—Genoa, Nice, Fa- 
vale; three in Emilia—Bologna, Reggeo, and 
Modena; three in Tuscany—Florence, Livoune, 
and Isola d’ Elba; and one in Sicily— Palermo, 
In addition to this there was a visit made, in 
the course of the year, to the Waldensians 
in the city of Marseilles, for the purpose of 
evangelization, to whom the Synod recom- 
minds that a resident pastor should be sent; 
and a proposition from the Rev. Dr. Stewart, 
who asked that a Waldensian evangelist should 
be sent to Naples in the place of the Independ- 
ent evangelist, Signor Cresi, and for the par- 
pose of establishing there, at a later date, a 
Waldensian station for evangelization. Touch- 
ing this work of evangelization, certain propo- 
sitions were presented and discussed, which, 
without being submitted to a vote, received 
the approbation of the Assembly. 1. Con- 


_ @erping the necessity of employing simple ex- 


perienced itinerants in the field of Italian 
évangelization. 2. Concerning the extreme 
éaution which should be used in respect to 
certain ex priests, who ask to be employed. 
3. Concerning the expediency of not entering 
into a public controversy with “ Plymouthism,” 
and of preserving silence for the purpose of 


“avoiding scandals. As to the financial ques- 


tion, the fears which I expressed in my last 
letter have all been dissipated, the committee 
having closed its accounts with a balance of 
10,000 francs in the treasury. 

Another question, of equal interest, was the 


question relating to our College at La Tour, |. 
- which has suffered for many years, either be- 


cause of a want of complete organization, 
which has given rise to a great number of 
successive modifications, on the whole hurtful, 
or because of the uncertainty in which we 
have found ourselves on account of the urgency 
of the government, which desires to see our 
College assimilated in every respect to the 
Royal Colleges. Now, this assimilation, al- 
though favourable pecuniarily, because the 
government pays something, and would, pay 
in this case more, does not suit us at all in 
respect to the studies pursued, because that 
in the Royal Colleges they do not study either 
Biblical History or Geography. Rather than 
sacrifice’ these important branches of our in- 
structions, we have chosen to forego some 
material advantages. The Synod has, there- 
fore, decided upon the first point—“‘to elect a 
committee of five persons, who will be charged 
to prepare a report upon the re-organization of 
the College, and the other establishments of 
secondary instruction.” As to the second 
point, on the motion of the inspector of the 
College, that the Synod should make a decla- 
ration concerning. the assimilation or non- 
assimilation of the Waldensian College with 
the Royal Colleges, there was @ long discus- 
sion, at the close of which it was agreed that 


ra 


| “both the sforessid Committee and the In- 


epector govern themselves in their work of 


re-orgsnization, by the principle of autonomy, 


recognized in all the work of the Church.” 
You see that we contend, according to our 
ability, against the spirit, of centralization 
which overruns Italy. 

Hitherto, in our Church the young candi- 
dates for the ministry have been ordained 


immediately after their examination in doc- 


trine, and this led to serious inconveniences, 
for oftentimes individuals have been ordained 
to the ministry, who, in spite of their irre- 
proachable orthodoxy, had not the necessary 
gifts for the care of souls, or for preaching, or 


evangelization. The evil was acknowledged, 


and after an interesting discussion, the Synod 
passed, by a large majority, the following 
proposition No candidate for the ministry 
will be ordained hereafter before he has re- 
ceived a call, either to serve a parish, or to 
occupy @ post of evangelization.” This is 
surely great progress. As to our relations to 
foreign churches, inasmuch as there were few 
delegates from abroad, there was but little 
business done; however, these relations are, 
as they have been in times past, very fraternal, 
and the Synod expressed lively gratitude to 
all the brethren in the faith, who, as individa- 
als, societies, or churches, have made us expe- 
rience the fruits of their kindness and co-ope- 
ration. You will be surprised to learn that 
the first agent in the religious movement in 
Spain, one Rouet, is a member of our Church, 
and came to the knowledge of the truth in 
Italy; and that we have with the Spanish 
Christians the most direct connection, and a 
correspondence full of interest; and that the 
Synod, with entire unanimity, charged its 
President to “express to the persecuted Chris- 
tians in Spain the hearty sympathy of the 
Waldensian Charch.” 

These are the principal acts and discussions 
of our small Synod, of which the general spirit 
was excellent, inasmuch as in the most deli- 
cate questions the calm ‘dignity becoming such 
occasions did not cease for one moment to 
reign in the midst of us. It is also hoped that 
the influence of this Synod, both within the 
Church and withvut, will be salutary. One 
thing which contributed much to render this 
session interesting, were two “ soirées”’ of evan- 
gelization, in which the evangelists made the 
public acquainted with their work, by giving 
the succinct apd interesting reports of the 
principal facts which they had seen in their 
fields of labour. These two “soirées” have 
revived the interest of our people in the work 
of evangelization, and recalled to us the time 
when the ancient Waldensian missionaries 
(Barbas) returned, after their journeys in 
Italy, to relate to their brethren that which 
they had seen, and the things which they had 
been enabled to do and suffer for the glory of 
their Master. The Synod being ended, the 
evangelists had a special meeting, to consider 
the condition of the paper La Buona Novella, 
which had completely failed, owing to the in- 
capacity of its new director. After a long 
discussion, it was all simply returned to its 
former director, M. Meille, who, after some 
hesitation, accepted it, upon two conditions— 
1. That each evangelist would send him a 
monthly account of his work, and other arti- 
cles, according to his genius or capacity. 
2. That the Committee of Evangelization 
would give a second labourer to Turin to aid 
him in his work there, for this worthy minis- 
ter is overwhelmed with labour, and enfeebled 
by fatigue. Apropos to journals, I must ad- 
vise. you of two. clerico-liberal publications, 
Ie Mediatore, of Passaglia, and La Colonna di 
Fuoco, which is published at Naples, and pro- 
pounds views still more advanced than those 
of the illustrious Professor. “ 

In regard to politics, the following is the 
latest items of news. The Greek insurrection 
has been suppressed, but the people are more 
discontented than ever; and the frontier of 
Montenegro having been violated by the Turks, 
the war on that side assumes disquieting pro- 


portions, for Russia is interested, and much is 


said of a treaty between this power and France 
touching the Eastern question in general. 
The King of Italy has made a visit to Naples, 
which conciliated the people, and cemented 
the unity of those provinces with the country, 
god given a mortal blow to brigandage. A 
Mazzinian movement has been made in North- 
ern Italy, where an imprudent expedition 
against Venice has been attempted by Venetia 
and the Italian Tyrol, but the goverment has 
repressed the conspiracy with energy, having, 
fortunately, discovered it in time. It is an 
unhappy thing that Garibaldi is somewhat 
compromised in the affair. Lastly, General 
Goyon has left Rome, and has been named 
Senator of the Empire, which means that he 
will not return to Rome. This is a great step 
towards the Roman solution. The Episcopal 
Council has actually assembled at Rome, and 
has already proceeded to the canonization of 
the martyrs of Japan. The political results 
of this re-union, which may hasten the falfill- 
ment of our views, are looked for with anxiety. 
The King of Prussia has been beaten in the 
elections, which have all re-elected the Liberal 
candidates. Germany is excited by the Hes- 
sian question, but all eyes are turned towards 
Mexico, where matters look serious, and to- 
wards the United States, of whose recent vio- 
tories we have heard with joy. Courage! 
O. 


For the Presbyterian. 


TO THE REV. W.J.R. TAYLOR, D.D., 


ON HIS LEAVING HIS PASTORATE. 


Our pastor—we would breathe that tender name 
Once more, (though now it bids the warm drops 
flow, 
Once more, e’er we shall lose the sacred claim 
That word forthshadows—must we let thee go? 


How strangely sad ‘twill seem to miss thy face, 
Dear as familiar, from our house of praise; 

Nor hear thy voice pervade the hallowed place, 

With words inspired from the pure source of grace, 
Nor blend its music with the hymns we raise! 


Monarchs may lose their vaunted spell of power; 
The hero’s name become each craven’s jest; 


Ambition may of life snatch one bright hour, 


And pine, forgotten, or despised, the rest. 


But Genius, o’er the soft, the rugged heart, 

Thy more than princely empire shall not fail, 
Till islesand mountains from their place depart; 
Nor ever Eloquence shall lose its art | 

To rouse the timid, bid the daring quail! 


Yet if Man's homage, paid to mighty Mind, 
_ Should cease for aye—there yet, beneath the sun, 
Are stronger, more resistless spells to bind 
Thousands of fond, admiring souls to one! 


Sweet deeds of kindness, and the winning mien 
That doth still more the feeling act endear— 

Faith that can teach less fearless breasts to lean 

On strength eternal, with a hope serene— : 
And what to all gives worth—the heart sincere! 


Where e’er thou goest, these shall for thee twine 
Fresh wreaths of friendship, fair as those of yore: 

Yet think upon the flock who late were thine, 
And now must weep that thou art fheirs no more! 


Can they forget thee, whom thy voice first led, 
At the blest cross, in joyful trust, to bow ? 

Can they forget, who by the expiring bed 

Of their beloved, or o’er the coffined dead, 
Heard consolations few can speak like thou? 


The holiest ties of Heaven and Earth— 
The shrine of worship, and the graves we love, 
Are twined with mem’ries of thy faithful worth, 
That ne’er we may, for newer bonds, remove! 


Since we must yield thee up, may all that grace 
Can give, of blessings, by thy fireside dwell! 
Fresh strength be thine for the victorious race, 
While Faith’s fond hope looks its one joy-lit place, 
Where kindred souls ne’er breathe the dread— 
Farewell! 


GENERAL SYNOD OF THE RE- 
FORMED DUTCH CHURCH. 


TWENTY-FIRST SESSION. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 


CatTski.tt, N ew York, June, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—As your friend, the Rev. 
Dr. Taylor, the newly elected Secretary of 
the American Bible Society, was unable 
to write you an account of the doings of 
our Synod, at its recent session at Syracuse, 
New York, and wished me to do what you 
had requested of him, I the more readily 
comply with his request, as I may thus, 
through you, communicate with those with 
whom I was formerly associated in the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, when labour- 
ing in that city, as also with other brethren 
beloved iu the Presbyterian Church. 

The Synod met on Wednesday, June 
4th, at ten o'clock, A. M., was called to 
crder and opened by prayer by the Presi- 
dent of the last session, the Rev. Dr. Van 
Cleef, of the Classis of Poughkeepsie. The 
Rev. Dr. Garretson, formerly Secretary of 
the Board of Domestic Missions, and now 
pastor of a church near Auburn, New York, 
was chosen President, and the Rev. Dr. 
Boice, Assessor or Vice-President. As the 
Rev. Thomas N. Strong, D.D., of Flatbush, 
Long Island, who for thirty-three years 
had been the Stated Clerk, and the guid- 
ing-spirit of the Synod, had died during 
the last year, the Rev. Messrs. Mandeville, 
of: Newburg, and Holmes, of Brooklyn, 
were chosen Temporary Clerks. During 
the session the Rev. Dr. Demarest, of 
Hudson, New York, was chosen Stated 
Clerk, an office for which he is peculiarly 
fitted from having, as an historian of the 
Church, its traditions and usages, become 
familiar with the duties and interests en- 
trusted to him, as also from his peculiarly 
modest and wioning address, and his years, 
not advanced, giviog promise of great and 
long-continued official usefulness and duty. 


Resolutions of high commendation, and of 


deep regret, were passed to the memory of 
the Rev. Dr. Strong, as an officer of Synod, 
tried and faithful; while similar action with 
regard to the Rev. Dr. Bethune was de- 
clined, on the general ground of the parity 
of the clergy, and of making an undue 
distinction between him and other highly 
useful and venerable ministers in the 
Church, eight of whom had died during 
the last year. This view of the matter was 
presented and urged by the Rev. Mr. 
Ganse, of New York city, who recently, 


from conscientious motives, declined the 


degree of Doctor of Divinity, conferred 
upon him at New Brunswick, giving his 
reasons for the same to the public. No 
one opposed him in the ground thus taken 
before the Synod. 

There are in the Dutch Church thirty- 
one Classes, answering to the Presbyteries 
in Presbyterian Churches, including the 
Missionary Classis of Arcot, in India, which 
was represented in the Synod by the Rev. 
Joseph Scudder, now in this country for 
his health, and who, as a chaplain in our 
army, gave an interesting account, both of 
his former and his present field of labour. 
To these will soon be added a Classis in 
China, where, as in India, the missions are 
prosperous, churches are increasing, and 
native pastors will soon be placed over the 
mission churches. With a view to meet 
this exigency the Constitution, in its appli- 
cation to such churches, is to be so modi- 
fied as to dispense with the attendance of a 
deputation from another Classis, when a 
candidate for licensure, or for a pastorate, 
is examined. These Classes—the thirty- 
one‘in the whole Church—have an average 
of nearly fourteen ministers in each, and 
each Classis is entitled to a representation 
of three ministers and three elders in the 
Particular Synods, answering to the Synods 
of the Presbyterian Church, and to the 
same number io the General Synod. Hence 
a full General Synod would have nearly two 
hundred members. There were at Syra- 
cuse but about sixty ministers and fifty 
elders, the distant western Classes of IIli- 
nois, Michigan, and Wisconsin being but 
thinly represented. There was, however, 
an amount of business talent, and of skill, 
earnestness, and eloquence in debates, which 
secured prompt, efficient, united action, and 
gave peculiar interest to discussions on the 
leading topics of which the Synod took 
cognizance. - 


A singular fact is presented in the last 
report of the General Synod, namely, that 
there were 422 churches and 418 ministers 


connected with the Synod, being a differ- | 


ence of only four, and yet there are now 
about eighty churches vacant, sixty of which 
are weak, and need aid in supporting the 
ministry. The 422 Dutch churches have 
an average of about eighty families, and 
one hundred and twenty communicants each, 
and raise about three dollars for benevolent 
objects, and more than seven dollars for 
congregational purposes yearly, to each 
communicant. The contributions for Do- 
mestic Missions the past year exceed by 
about $2600 those of the previous year, an 
encouraging fact in these troublous times, 
while those for Foreign Missions were some- 
what less than they were the year before. 
Two very pleasing facts were, however, 
stated in connection with missions abroad. 
One was that the Hon. Mr. Harris, United 
States Minister to Japan, had added one 
thousand dollars to a like sum given by 
the native churches in the Sandwich Is- 
lands, to aid io building a missionary chapel 
in Japan; and thus has Mr. Harris, as a 
shrewd, practical business man, familiar 
with missionary efforts and prospects in 
Japan, fully and strongly endorsed the 
good cause there. The missionaries are 
engaged in preparing elementary books in 
the Japanese language, in which foreign 
merchants residing there give them coun- 
tenance and aid, as also in circulating the 
Scriptures and other religious books in the 
Chinese language, which the educated Ja- 
panese can read. 

I was favourably impressed with the or- 
der of the public religious exercises observed 
by the Synod, varying as it does from those 
of'other Churches. On the first afternoon 
of the session, an hour was spent in prayer 
and exhortation, preparatory to the duties 
on which they were entering; the serjon, 
by the last President of the Synod, was in 
the evening, instead of the morning of the 
same day, thus securing a larger attend- 
ance, both of citizens and members of 
Synod, than there.would otherwise have 
been; while on the second day of the ses- 
sion, instead of at its close, as is common 
elsewhere, the sacrament of the Lord’s 


Supper was administered, extending its 


tender and hallowed influences over the 
six or eight following days of business and 
debate. There was also a meeting for 
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prayer from eight to nine o'clock each-, that was the effect of the complaint? Their 


morning of the session. 

The sermon of the Rev. Dr. Van Cleef, 
last President of Synod, was from Isaiah 
lix. 19—«¢ When the enemy shall come in 


like a flood, the Spirit of the Lord shall 


raise up a standard against him.” The 
enemy were wicked men and devils. The 
standard raised by the Spirit of the Lord 
was great and good men, who, as leaders 
in the sacramental host, raised on high, 
and defended the sacred standard of duty 
and of truth; or it was great systems of 
sound doctrine, or of religious and benevo- 
lent effort. A tribute—strong, glowing, 
and just—was paid to the memory and 
worth of Mr. Frelinghuysen, the President 
alike of the College of the Church, and its 
Board of Foreiga Missions; as also to the 
warm heart, the great talents, learning, and 
gifted eloquence of the Rev. Dr. Bethune, 
who was the college classmate of the preach- 
er, and of whom he spoke with peculiar 
tenderness and interest, from having been 
intimately associated with him at the time 


of his religious anxiety and hopeful conver- 


sion, as also in his vigorous and successful 
efforts, in after life, to advance the cause of 
Christ. 

The sermon in behalf of the benevolent 
operations of the Church, was by the Rev. 
Dr. Ludlow, of the Classis of Philadelphia, 
from Isaiah xi. 9—‘The earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea’ —in which the means, 
agencies, and promises of God, with regard 
to the full and fioal triumph of Christianity 
on earth, were presented in a clear, strong, 
and impressive manner. The Sabbath 


School Union of the Church was discontin- | 


ued, its mission schools and efforts being 
assigned to the Board of Domestic Missions, 
aod its book operations to the Board of 
Publication, the complaint being urged 
that the Church was like a small steamer 
overloaded with machinery, which had need 
of being simplified and reduced to a smaller 
compass. Some of the brethren and fathers 
of the Church exptéssed a strong prefer- 
ence for union with other churches in be- 
nevolent efforts, where it could be done 
without sacrificing the interests of their 
owo Church. The Rev. Dr. Cook ably 
presented the claims of the Sabbath Com- 
mittee of New York in their efficient and 
successful local and national efforts. Mayor 
Talmadge, of Brooklyn, New York, a mem- 
ber of Synod, presented resolutions in fa- 
vour of the American Colonization Society, 
as having peculiar and pressing claims, in 
the present juncture of our national affairs, 
and was followed by the writer of this, as a 
witness in the case, from having formerly 
visited Liberia, and from having resided at 
the South. The Rev. Dr. Taylor ably ad- 
vocated the claims of the American Bible 
Society. 

The two leading subjects of interest and 
debate in the Synod were, first, strong re- 
solutions on the state of the country, and 
in support of our national government, 
which were passed almost unanimously, a 
few only opposing all ecclesiastical action 
on political subjects; and second, the pro- 
posal to open a fraternal correspondence 
with the New-school Presbyterian Church, 
the vote in favour of which was nearly or 
quite unanimous. The Synod were most 
kindly entertained, during the eight days 
of their session, by the citizens of Syracuse, 
of different churches and creeds, and had a 
truly profitable and interesting meeting. 

Yours truly, C.R 


A CORRECTION. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. |] 


Avrora, [llinois, June 19, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—In my last, which I 
expected to see in the paper of the 14th 
inst., [ was not able to make a correction 
in reference to the statement of the Stated 
Clerk of this Presbytery, as the paper con- 
taining his statement reached me after my 
communication had been mailed. I regret 
even the appearance of controversy with a 
brother, and, so far as [ am concerned, 
neither had“hor have the least idea of 
awakening continuing such a belligerent 
role. I am sorry it was blue Monday with 
my brother, the Stated Clerk, and that he 
was so very cold, (though to tell the truth, 
I should judge from his article there was 
warmth somewhere,) or he would have been 
able to give my reference to him a more 
charitable and fairer interpretation. In 
answer, let me say— 

1. I disclaim all insinuation, or intention 
to insinuate, that he had garbled the minutes 
of Presbytery. I had no such thought in 
my mind. Nor do [ think my language 
would bear such interpretation. My first 
remark, ‘broadly,’ referred to the extract 
from the minutes of the Presbytery ‘of 
Chicago, and my subsequent language was 
intended simply to specify that particular 
portion of the Minutes. Even, however, 
if a rigid interpretation of my language 
would convey the insinuations so offensive 
to the Stated Clerk, [disclaim all thought 
of such. 


2. As to the virtual prohibition of its. 


publication, without any sharp fling about 
‘‘oracular utterances,’ which seem to have 
been a trouble to the Stated Clerk, (won- 
der if he was ‘chilled to the bones, 
then’’?) I wish to make this simple expla- 
nation. 

After the passage of that extract, notice 
of protest was given by one, and of com- 
plaint by Mr. C———, he regarding the 
paper as containing grave matters, which 
ought to be settled by judicial investigation, 
before being published ; and of the order to 
publish previous totrial hecomplained. Sub- 
sequently, a trial was ordered, upon a gene- 
ral charge of unministerial and unochristian 
conduct, with a number of specifications; 
and about the close of this business, a 
member rose, and asked whether the publi- 
cation of the minute above referred to 
‘‘would be,” or ‘‘would not be” deferred 
uatil the meeting appointed for the trial. 
Another brother sitting near him, said, « It 
is arrested by complaint,” and then, in an 
under-voice, said to him, “He has got 
ahead of you; it must wait till Synod;” or 


words to that effect, and at this juncture I 


made the remark, “It is estopped,” which 
seemed so to impress the mind of my 
brother, the Stated Clerk. How was he 
occupied when the words spoken by others 
were uttered? As'to A. H ’3 taking 
no note of the matter, though Clerk, he 
could nog, for no motion was made. The 
Moderator heard the informal, virtual pro- 
hibition, and if he did not acquiesce, it was 
his duty to have corrected the wrong doo- 
trine thus uttered by at least one beside 
myself. Then how did it occur that all 
acquiesced, if it was not understood that 


| silence, at the time, even that of the Stated 
Clerk, was a virtual acknowledgment of the 


doctrine, that the complaint arrested pro- 
ceedings. And if he kept silence then, he 
became a party to the “ virtual prohibition.” 
So at least I thiok. 

As to the faet, whether complaint in 
such a case does arrest proceedings, there 
is no doubt in my mind that if it does not, 
it certainly ought. I will not now argue 
the case. 

I have now, I believe, nothing further 
to say. Lintended no insinuations about 
garbling mioutes—did not deny that Pres- 
bytery ordered the minute to be published, 
nor did I alone, and without due occasion, 
deliver any “oracular utterances’? — but 
stated with one other, and the acquiescence 
at the time of the whole body, what I then 
and now believe to be the effect of a com- 
plaint ia such a case. Presbytery ordered 


that minute to be published; that was the. 


very ground of complaint; the effect of that 
complaint was stated by at least one brother 
and myself, and acquiesced in by the 
Moderator and all others. _ 

I wish no public controversy—will have 
none—and think it would be the last folly 
for us to fall out among ourselves, for one 
who, whatever may be said of him, is not 
now connected with us, and of whom the 
brethren seemed anxious to be rid. I dis- 
miss, then, all controversy on this subject, 
and, unless some new and serious matter 
should be brought up, shall trouble you no 
more with personal explanations. 

Yours, &., A. H. 


For the Presbyterian. 


REY. RICHARD DENTON AND THE 
JAMAICA CHURCH. 


‘¢ Two Centuries in the History of the Pres- 
byterian Church, Jamaica, Long Island; the 
oldest existing Church of the Presbyterian 
name in America,” is the title of a volume 


just issued from the press of the Messrs. 


Carter of New York. The author, the 
Rev. J. M. Macdonald, D.D, has made an 
iw portant addition to the history of Presby- 
terianism in this country, by collecting and 
arranging the new and valuable materials 
here found. | 

This “History” may well suggest the 
inquiry whether it is not due to the Rev. 
Richard Denton, rather than any other 
man, that he be called ‘the father of the 
Presbyterian Church in America.”’ If so, 
‘his biography may yet take the first place 
in a new edition of Dr. Sprague’s Annals 
of the Presbyterian Pulpit. 

The Rev. Richard Denton was a thor- 
ough Presbyterian. Coming from the 
north of England about 1630, he left 
Watertown, Massachusetts, in 1634, with 
the first colony that settled Wethersfield, 
Connecticut. Here, before a church was 
organized, serious difficulties arose.* ‘The 
church, consisting of but seven members, 
was divided—/our and three. The four 
being the majority of the church, claimed 
to represent the town and church, though 
only a minority of the planters were with 
them. The three church members, with 
the majority of the people, claimed the 
right to remain,” and the Rev. Richard 
Denton (in 1641,) and about twenty-five 
families withdrew, and went to Stamford. 
Was not this difficulty in organizing the 
infant church at Wethersfield, a contest 
between the friends of Presbyterianism and 
the advocates of Independency or Congre- 
gationalism? This surmise derives some 
colour from the fact that previous to 1650, 
‘‘the Hartford controversy,” which was 
Presbyterianism versus Independency, was 
so rife as to agitate the whole colony. The 
Rev. John Russel, then pastor at Wethers- 
field, took the Presbyterian side, but (his 
friends probably being a minority,) he was 
obliged to leave, and taking several fami- 
lies, settled in Hadley, Massachusetts, thus 
almost entirely breaking up the Wethers- 
field church. 

In 1644 Mr. Denton removed from Stam- 
ford to Hempstead, Long Island; but here, 
too, the Independents sought the supremacy. 
Though troublesome, they were compara- 
tively quiet under his controlling influence 
during his life, but caused more disturb- 
ance after his death, which occurred in 
1666... 

These conflicts at Hempstead are believed 
to have furnished the chief motive for es- 
tablishing the new settlement at Jamaica. 
Land having been purchased of the Indians 
September 13, 1655, was soon occupied by 
the first settlers, as appears from their first 
town record, dated “18th of February, 
1856.” Among them were two sons of 
the Rev. Mr. Denton, and Robert Coe, 
who had accompanied his minister through 
all his journeyings to Wethersfield, Stam- 
ford, and Hempstead,) together with Robert 
Coe’s son, Benjamin. Thoroughly imbued 
with the Rev. Mr. Denton’s views of doc- 
trine and Church government, these men 
and their associates strenuously resisted 
every effort to introduce [ndependenoy, 
being firm in their purpose that the Jamai- 
ca church should be organized only on 
Presbyterian principles. 

This expression—‘‘ Coming into a church 
way, according to the rules of the gospel in 
this town,’’ ‘Written by me, Nathaniel 
Denton, clerke.”’ May 27, 1672, implies 
that the principles of Church government 
which they approved had been long ago 
settled, and were well understood. Na- 
thaniel Denton, in his letter to the Colonial 
Secretary, of 9th May, 1674, writes that 
the people were not to maintain ‘any 
other way of Church government than what 
is according to the Synod of Dort.’”’ 

In 1688 the Rev. Mr. Prudden (who 
afterwards became a Presbyterian) applied 
to the Governor for liberty to form a Con- 
gregational church out of a portion of the 
Jamaica people. His effort was unsuccess- 
ful; and some refused to pay him his sala- 
ry, on account of his éndeavours to spread 
Congregational principles, and at last the 
town declined to employ him further, on 
account of his lack of Presbyterianism. 

April 3d, 1688, a letter was written to 
the minister of Woodbridge, New Jersey, 
the Rev. Archibald Riddel, desiring his 
services. Though the application failed, 
yet the zeal they manifested in their effort 
to obtain a Scotch Covenanter for their 
spiritual guide, shows what were the senti- 
meats of the people. 

In 1700, November 25th, the towa vo- 
ted to accept «Mr. John Hubbart,” with 
‘unanimous mind,” provided he be or- 
dained ‘according to the rule and way of 
the Presbyterian way.” 

In January, 1705-6, Lord Cornbury 
licensed the Rev. Francis Goodhue “to be 


* See Chapin’s History of Glastenbury. 


minister of the Presbyterian congregation 
of Jamaica.” 

In 1710 they secured the pastoral ser- 
vices of the Rev. George McNish, who in 
1705 came to America with the Rev. Fran- 
cis Makemie and the Rev. John Hampton, 
whose opinions are too well ‘known to need 
comment. 

It is worthy of note, that the people who 
formed the ancient churches of Rehoboth, 
Monokin, and Wicomico, in Maryland, did 
not immigrate hither from Scotland until 
after 1670, and that the Rev. Francis 
Makemie, who afterwards did much to 
gather them into churches, was not a can- 
didate for licensure until 1681; and that 
the Scots, who founded the Presbyterian 
churches of Woodbridge and Freehold, in 
New Jersey, did not land on our shores 
earlier than 1684 or 1685. When, in ad- 
dition to these facts, we consider the Pres- 
byterian character of the people of Eliza- 
bethtown, which in 1664 began to be set- 
tléd by Jamaican emigrants, one of them a 
sonjof the Rev. Richard Denton, and the 
like character of those who, coming from 

Jamaica, formed that part of the old ‘“con- 
gregation of Maidenhead and Hopewell,” 
now called Pennington, as well as other 
churches which trace their Presbyterianism 
to Jamaica as its source; and when it is 
farther borne in mind that the church at 
Hempstead was without a pastor for more 
than a century, and virtually extinct, there 
seems to be just reason why Dr. Macdonald 
should claim for the church at Jamaica, 
Long Island, that it is ‘the oldest existing 
church of the Presbyterian name in Ame- 
lea.” INGLESIDE. 


rica 
For the Presbyterian. 


‘ REST FOUND. 


Mary, a factory girl, is sjtting at her 
open door, thoughtful and anxious. «The 
heart knoweth its own bitterness,” is written 
on that pensive brow. Deep spiritual care 
is traceable on evegy lineament.” Her soul, 
in its present stat@gnd prospects, engross 
her. God has dwaked her, and strives 
with her. Her soul's tossings to and fro 
agonize her. ‘The sorrows of death com- 
pass her, and the pains of hell take hold of 
her; she finds trouble and sorrow.”’ How 
earnestly she seeks for rest. 

Casually, if we may say so, her pastor 
passes. He sees her misery, but at the 
instant is unconscious of the reason. The 
manner of her solitary suffering is strange; 
it impresses him; he intuitively judges of 


the cause, and returns, speaks to her, asks 


the reason of her suffering, feels her pulse, 
and tenderly intimates that the cause of her 
suffering i8 beyond man’s power for allevi- 
ation. She assents, and they engage in 
prayer. At God’s throne all appear—a few 
companions from the adjoining houses hay- 
ing joined them. The pastor’s lips are 
opened; the Holy Ghost is present; all 
hearts are enlarged; they tell the Lord how 
they have treated Jesus, withstanding his 
entreaties, resisting his calls, refusing his 
invitations, stifling his most earnest efforts 
with us, and even now, when his own hand 
is on us, “shutting us up to the faith of 
himself, and hedging in our way with 
thorns, so that we shall not find our paths,” 
declining to come to him, and practically 
saying, thy blood and love I despise. 

At this point of time, and in this moment 
of her history, Mary lays her hand upon 
her pastor, arrests his utterance, and takes 
up his prayer. She goes to God with words 
selected from the Song of Solomon. Many 
a text of that book, which she had been 
lately studying in his Bible-class, is turned 
into prayer. That prayer—can he ever 
forget it?—so plaintive, so full, so rich in 
faith, so argumentative! With what feel- 
ing she poured the fourteenth verse of the 
second chapter into the ears of Jesus! The 
Spirit evidently was bringing the truth to 
her remembrance, and all saw it as they had 
never seen it. In the midst of this earnest, 
plaintive wrestling, she stops—it is for an 
instant. Every eye rests on her. A holy 
calm is diffused o’er that lately anguished 
brow; a mournful gladness, which words 
can but faintly portray. She cries aloud, 
«“T see Him! I see Him!’ It was the 
ecstasy of faith! 

Jesus, thy blood and righteousness 

My beauty are, my glorious dress. 

’*Mid flaming worlds, in these arrayed, 

With joy I shall lift up my head. | 
‘I see Him!—the completed atonement, 
the Lord my righteousness, the precious 
blood! My Jesus! O, my Jesus! my life, 
my all!” Fora season she remains “ glory- 
ing in the Lord,” in the Lord ‘having 
righteousness”! Righteousness is that for 
which her soul longed, and she finds it, 


{ finished,” perfect, God-accepted, and to 


her presented in Jesus. -She appropriates 
him, and hence her joy ! 

In Mary’s case, ‘joy unspeakable, and 
full of glory” was presented to the pastor’s 
eye as an actual realization. The appre- 
hended Saviour brought immediately the 
germ of eternal life, the bud of glory, into 
that storm-tossed heart. The foreshadows 
of heaven beamed there. Perfect peace and 
illimitable joy reigned there. The pastor’s 
heart was cheered and taught on that day. 
He learned how immediately the soul can 
pass from death to life, from darkness to 
light, from anguish to peace, from hell’s 
environing to heaven’s engagements! A 
received Saviour did it all! 

In a short time she called for a Psalm- 
book, and sang,, 


“I love the Lord, because my voice 
And prayer he did hear; 
I, while I live, will call on Him 
Who bowed to me his ear; 


« Of death, the cords and sorrows did 
‘ About me compass round ; 
The pains of hell got hold on me, 
I grief and trouble found; 


“Upon the name of God, the Lord, 
Then did I call and say, 
Deliver thou.my soul, O God! 
I do thee humbly pray! 


“God merciful and righteous is ; 
Yea, gracious is our Lord; 
God saves the meek, I was brought low, 
He did me help afford! 


«QO! thou my soul, do thou return 
Unto thy quiet rest! 
For largely, lo! the Lord to thee 
His bounty hath expressed!” 


Turning to her companions she entreated 
them, in the most tender and urgent lan- 
guage, to at once cease refusing Jesus’ in- 
vitations—to at once come to him, as they 
are and now, promising peace the most 
perfect, and rest the most exquisite! 
Mary’s life now manifests the fact that the 
highest style of character is missionary 
effort—God-like in its aim and ends.” She 
toils in a factory, but she if there as a 
beacon-light to Jesus. The most worthless 


NEW YORK. . 


She will stand with jewels in her crown in 
glory, though unknown to fame here. She 
is @ convincing argument to all in that 
factory that rest, and peace, and purity, 
are to be found in Jesus! 

EVANGELIST. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


One Reason Why our Children are not 
Converted. 


How often do we see Christian parents 
mourning and praying with a sorrowful 
spirit over an unconverted son or daugh- 
ter! Pious counsels and earnest entreaties 
to seek the Saviour are alike unheeded, 
and they grow up and enter upon the 
business of life still strangers to God and 
his grace. 

One prominent cause of this sad result 
we may find in the fact that children are 
not taught to obey their parents as they 
should. It is common to smile at «Solo- 
mon’s old-fashioned directions,” forgetting 
that it isa greater than Solomon who has 
bid you correct your son, ‘so shall you 
deliver his soul from hell ;’* forgetting, too, 
that it is a fearful thing to make a mock at 
any of the words of God. A child who 
has never been taught to submit his will to 
that of his parents, will rarely be brought 
to submit to God’s will. 

The son of pious parents left home and 
went into evil courses. A father’s and « 
mother’s prayers and entreaties followed 
him, but with no good result. He had 
been always indulged and cherished with a 
blind fondness, and now he had no grati- 
tude for those who had fostered his selfish- 
ness, and made no effort to suppress the 
evil of his nature. A friend brought him 
a letter one day, containing one of their 
earnest appeals. He read it through sober- 
ly, the workings of his face showing a trou- 
bled conscience. Suddenly rising, he dash- 
ed it in the fire with a look of contempt. 
‘‘There!”’ said he; “let them whine and 
pray; itisaf no use. Ten years ago a good 
whipping, well laid on, would have done 
more to save. me.” 

An old proverb says, ‘There are no ua- 
grateful children.” If we have rightly 
trained our children, fey will be grateful. 
They cannot thank us in after years for 
allowing all noxious weeds to grow in the 
soil of their young hearts, when to our 
hands belonged the, task of weeding them 
out. They cannot thank us for allowing 
selfishness and evil tempers to have taken 
deep root, when they might have been re- 
pressed by a firm and gentle hand, sowing 
months and years of future wretchedness to 
themselves and others. 

If you desire to see your children early 
brought to the feet of Jesus, and if you 
would be one whose ‘children rise up 
and call her blessed,” preserve from their 
earliest childhood a mild, firm, loving dis- 
cipline, joined by faithful instruction in 
the truths of the Bible. KE. L. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


REMINISCENCES. 


Messrs. Editors—Your account. of the 
death of the Rev. James Latta was full of 
interest to me, and has revived muny of 
the memories of olden times. He was the 
first Presbyterian minister of whom I have 
any distinct recollection. In my early life, 
I heard him preach more frequently than 
any other man, not excepting my pastor, 
Mr. Dare, of Doe Run. I can still see 
him standing in the pulpit of the old stone 
church of Upper Octorara, and still seem to 
hear his sonorous and somewhat nasal tones 
ringing out loud and earnest over the con- 
gregation. He preached a great deal at 
Coatesville, and a great deal at private 
houses and school-houses through the large 
bounds of his congregation. He was then 
indefatigable in ministerial labours. His 
style of preaching was earnest, animated, 
and impressive. Few ministers at that 
time were so acceptable to the people at 
large, and probably no people were more 
attached to their pastor than the people of 
Upper Octorara were to theirs. The mat- 
ter of his preaching was solid, instructive, 
and thoroughly evangelical, .but lacking 
somewhat in variety. He was a man of 
great readiness of speech, and had, in the 
best sense, a great deal of what Roland 
Hill called the slapdash style of preaching. 
He was quick witted, ready at retort, and 
sometimes keenly satirical He was an 
adversary that it was né® always safe to 
attack in wordy war. I was glad to meet 
him in the General Assembly of 1862, and 
to find him still retaining so much of his 
sentient fire. Somebody being on the floor, 
making a long and tedious speech, Mr. 


overruled by the chair, he remarked, «It 
would be greatly to the consolation of the 
Assembly to have a few chapters of Job 
read.” This, just round where it was 
heard, produced an irrepressible burst of 
laughter. 

In those days of which we have been 
speaking, it was customary for country 
churches, on sacramental occasions, to re- 
main after the communion for a second 
service. On these occasions, the minister 
assisting preached in the morning, and 
Mr. Latta in the afternoon. Roused by 
the impressiveness of a great congregation, 
and the deep solemnities of the scenes of the 
day, he rose to an eminence of preaching 
ability, an earnestness, a pathos, and ef- 
fectiveness which I have rarely heard sur- 
passed by anyother man. The impressions 
made on these occasions appeared to be 
extensive and profound, and it is delight- 
ful to cherish the memory of them to this 


|-day.- How sweet it is to look back to the 


days of our youth, and remember those who 
warned us of our errors and our dangers, 
enlightened our ignorance, strengthened 
our feebleness, and took us by the hand 
when we needed a guide. 

James Latta was the youngest of four 
sons, all of whom were ministers. John 
Latta, of New Castle, was eminent as a 
theologian, a scholar, and a minister. 
Francis Latta was one of the greatest 
instructors and finest preachers of his day. 
As he was a man of extensive classical 
knowledge, so he was a man of the purest 
classical taste. Scholarly polish distinguish- 
ed all he said or wrote. His pulpit efforts 
were often of the very highest order of 
eloquence. Not overwhelming like Mason, 
of New York, but clear, sparkling, and pa- 
thetic, penetrating alike the heart of the 
prince and peasant. Severely chaste in 
language, and most select in words, all fell 
into their places with the ease and charm. 


there know that she is saved. At their, 


of nature. Yet with all this mental polish 


sick-beds they welcome her for prayer. | 


_tinuing to preach in the open air. 


Latta rose to call him to order, but being 


and refinement he had great power over the 
fountains of feeling in his audience. To 
be scholarly.and to be dry, and to be refined 
and to be unfeeling, were no characteristics 
of Francis Latta. | 

~ William Latta, of the Great Valley, was 
another brother, who stood high in the 
Synod of Philadelphia. So far as I heard — 
him preach, which was seldom, he appeared 
to be rich in ministerial gifts, acquirements, 
and preparations, and was, I believe, highly 
respected and honoured by his people. 

In natural endowments James Latta was 
probably equal to his brothers; but his 
mind in youth was probably truant, so that 
as he grew old in years he had not the 
same greatness of treasures on which to 
draw for pulpit supplies. 

These four brothers were the sons of 
Dr. James Latta, of Chestnut Level, Ches- 
ter county, Pennsylvania, and the fifth 
Moderator of the General Assembly, in 
1793. What a treasure does such » man 
leave to the world! H. 


Preaching and Bible Distribution at the 
London Exhibition. 


An iron preaching-room has been erected 
— opposite the south-eastern corner of 
the Exhibition building. It was opened 
for serviee ow @ recent Tuesday, the Rev. 
W. Broek ia the morn- 
iog. Them were afternoon and eve- 
niog services. is intended to have ser- 
vices, wader the auspices of the Crosby 
Hall Prayer Meeting Committee, very fre- 
quently, if mot daily. These services will 
consist merely of hymns of the usual char- 
acter; of Scripture will be read, 
and plain, practical, furcible, and carnest 
addresses, calculated to attract, to warn, 
and to edify the vast, varied, and fiuc- 
tuating congregation likely to resort to 
such a rs will, from time to time, be 
delivered. The place is also to be used 
as a depot for Bibles. A gallery has been 
erected for the gratuitous distribution of 
the Scriptures in seven different languages. 
The plan is not to give out the Bible in a 
complete form, but to divide it into little 
tracts, each containing a “‘ Book” or a chap- 
ter, promising the recipient that when he 
has read that he shall be presented with 
another. There were a great many for- _ 
eigners round this gallery on the evening 
it was opened, and the anxiety to obtain 
the tracts appeared to be very great. 


- 


THE LATEST ROMISH MIRACLE. 


_A pastoral letter from the Archbishop of 
Spoleto to his flock has been published, re- 
lating to a series of “miracles” which, he 


| asserts, have just been performed by an old 


and discoloured image of the Virgin Mary 
standing in a niche in the open country 
near Spoleto. “Some months ago,” he 
says, ‘‘this venerable image, to some extent, 
revived its worship by means of a voice 
which was several times heard by a chil 
under five years of age, named Henri, whom 
it called by his name. {It also showed 
itself to this child in a manner which we 
cannot describe.” -The Bishop then goes 
on to narrate that several villagers suffering | 
under dangerous and painful afflictions, 
especially persons labouring under rheu- 
matic affections, felt themselves inspired to 
visit this image and worship it, and were 
restored to perfect health. A man whose 
feet had been crushed by the wheels of a 
wagon, no sooner approached the image 


than he was able to stand and walk as 


before. Moral miracles have also been per- 
formed. Scoffers who have gone to the 
spot have, on drawing near, experienced 
a complete change of heart. The exhibition 
has not been unproductive to the treasury 
of the Church. LEvery visitor is expected 
to leave some deposit; and the Archbishop 
speaks indignantly of an attempt made by a 
police officer of the Italian Government to 
procure a satisfactory account of the receipts. 
The Archbishop has had a medal struck in 

honour of ‘‘the divine image.” . 


Prohibition ofsMr. Radecliffe’s Open-Air 
Meetings in~Geneva. 


The following letter appeared in a recent — 
number of the Revival: : 


My Dear Friends—We are being encour- 
aged by the way the Lord’s work is going on 
here, and I do not see our way to remove 
from Geneva. Souls are being brought to 
Christ; and the crowd has now flocked on 
two Sundays to hear the Word in the open 
air in a gentleman’s field, lent me for the 
present. enclose a notice from the police 
prohibiting my céntinuing to speak in the 


open air. 
[ Translation. | 
Geneva, May 19, 1862. 
Republic and Canton of Geneva. 
The Counsellor of State and Head of the 
Department of Justice and the. Police informs 
Mr. Radvliffe that he is prohibited from con- 


(Signed) M. Morrag. 


Will you get the beloved friends to pray 
that I may continue to speak in the open air; 
that the people may flock to hear, and a great 
blessing descend? 

The law of Geneva, I have no doubt, allows 
this, and the head of the department has 
(query, not) gone beyond the law in pro- 
hibiting me; but our refuge is in the ory 
God. The Genevese are a dear people, and 
hope Geneva and Switzerland will be greatly 
blessed. Will not many beloved Christians 
in Britain pray for this? 

_ Yours in the love of the gospel, 
Reoinatp Rapcuirre. 
Auz Grottes, Geneva, May 21, 1862. 

It appears from a subsequent letter, dated 
May 26, that Mr. Radcliffe continued to 
preach in the same place, notwithstanding 
the prohibition. | 


HIS NAME JESUS. 


‘¢Thou shalt call his name Jesus,” said 
the Angel who announced his birth to 
Joseph, ‘for he shall save his people from 
their sins.”” Even Joshua, whose name is — 
identical in Hebrew, was so called pro- 
phetically, as the Saviour or deliverer of 
Israel from enemies and dangers; and in 
this he was a type of Him who was to come, 
not as a military conqueror and earthly 
prince, though men so expected him—not 
as a deliverer of the Jews from Roman vas- 
salage, and the restorer of their ancient 
independence—but as a Saviour from a far 
worse bondage, and a more terrific ruin— 
from perdition, from damnation, not of 
angels, not of devils, not of men, without 
exception or discrimination; but of those 
predestined to belief in him; his people, 
the Saviour of his people; not from tem- 
poral or physical distresses, but from sin; — 
not from the sins of others, but their own; 
not from its effects, but from itself; not 
merely in the life, but in the heart; not 
merely in the stream, but in the spring, the 
source, the the the 

1 is not only news of a Saviour, 
bat of him who came, of him who was called 
Jesus, because he was to save his people 
from their sins. — Joseph A. Alexander, D. D. 
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_ PERPLEXED, BUT NOT IN DESPAIR 


of bis own Christian experience, and 
a mander somewhat paradoxical, does 
not design it to be understo6d as peculiar 
to him, but rather as descriptive of a Chris- 
tian experience in general. The features 
‘of it may have been, in his case, very promi- 
“ment, and yet,‘in a greater or less degree, 
“they may be adapted to.every case. Some, | 
“who profess to be Christians, may look with 
_‘arprise at the enumeration, and fail to find 
any thing answering to it in their own 
course. This, however, instead of falsify- 
‘ing it, rather discredits their owo claims 
to the title of true children of God. In 
every instance in which converting grace 
works in the soul, a genuine and radical 
‘change of character ensues, and yet it is 
_pot such a perfect transformation as ex- 
‘eludes human infirmity. The priaciple of 
a new life is implanted, which immediately 
‘enters into conflict with the sinful princi- 
_ ‘ples which have been engendered by the 
‘old life. The sin of nature struggles to 
expel the new grace imparted, and hence 
the warfare between the flesh and spirit. 
If it be inquired why regeneration does not: 
-at once displace all sinful propensities, and 
elevate the believer at once above all un- 
friendly influences, it might be sufficient to 
answer that it is not the Divine method. 
_ -Zhis provides for a conflict, and by means 
of such conflict the graces of the spirit are 
gradually, and not suddenly perfected, and 
-guch an experience obtained as will afford 
the Christian a higher view of the mercy 
‘of God, and so exhibit his marvellous inter- 
position as to call forth loudet and more 
heartfelt praise. Thus it is that God ex- 
hibits, by a gradual process, the rich provi- 
‘gion he has made for human salvation, in 
first awakening the attention of the hitherto 
careless soul—in implanting the germ of a 
new life—in providing for its strengthen- 
ing and growth—io protecting it in every 
emergency—in defeating all the enemies 
which would pluck it up by the roots—and 
preparing it, through all the unfriendly 
influences which assail it, for its final trans- 
plantation into a more genial soil in hea- 


ven. 
particular reference to that one 


feature of Christian experience which heads 
these remarks, we may note that perplexity 
may be exhibited in a double aspect, as re- 
lating to outer disturbances and to spiritual 
trials. The Christian, having the feelings 
of human nature, will necessarily encounter 
many of the perplexities which affect other 
men. He may be embarrassed in his | 
worldly calling, disappointed in his hopes, 
unjustly assailed by others, suffer in his do- 
mestic and social relations, suffer in conse- 
quence of his own mistakes, and, in a word, 
be open to all the painful changes of other 
men, with this difference, however, that he 
has an inward power to neutralize the evils 
which befall him, and, while others who 
have not this resort sink under their per- 
plexities, he enjoys this glorious distinction, 
that he is “‘perplexed, but not in despair.” 
In the other aspect, when his perplexi- 
ties are of a spiritual kind, he has a fiercer 
conflict. Gloomy doubts may arise in his 
mind, which overshadaw the clearness of 
his evidence, and awaken apprehension 
whether he has not deceived himself as to 
the genuineness of his Christian character. 
Such thoughts are appalling. No worldly 
trouble is comparable to this. He feels as 
if the foundation of his hope of salvation is 
trembling, and, after all, may crumble away, 
and expose the expectations he has been 
cherishing to a disastrous overthrow. He 
is in profound perplexity, and he looks 
round anxiously for a solution. Is God’s 
- mercy clear gone for ever, and will he be 
favourable no more? Has his conversion 
been a figment of the imagination, and his 
former experience a deception? Are his 
hopes of immortality to be prostrated, and 
he rejected as a mere pretender or hypo- 
crite? How great his perplexity! But io 
the case of every true believer, great as it 
_ may be, and however prolonged, it does not 
result in despair. The thick clouds will 
be dispersed ; the sun of righteousness will 
again shine; the voice of the Comforter will 
again be heard, and from this terrible 
perplexity he. will emerge in joyful hope, 
and not in despair. How different the con- 
ditions of the perplexed unbeliever and the 
perplexed Christian! The issue of the first 
is despair, that of the other triumphant 
hope and future glory. 


pate in noting some of the particulars 


THE ENGLISH PRESS. 


T is one of the greatest anomalies which. 
this age has witnessed that the English 
religious press clings, with preference and 
fondness, to the slaveholding South, and 
unites with the unprincipled secular press, 
of which the London 7Zimes is the promi- 
nent typesin urging their government to 
express a similar preference by some decisive 
, Official act. Ignoring the real causes of the 
war, and the fact that it was forced upon 
"the forbearing North by the commencement 
of actual hostilities, it urges an armed in- 
terference, with the hope of frightening 
the North into a recognition of the South- 
ero Confederacy of rebels, and an acknow- 
ledgment of its own imbecility. The 
_ English moneyed aristocracy has been insi- 
dentally crippled in its grasping ambition, 
by the occurrence of the war—the manu- 
facturing interests have been seriously af- 
fected by a failure of their usual cotton 
supplies, and English pauperism has been 
increased at an unusual per centage; and 
these disasters have unjustly been charged 
to the account of the North, because it ac- 
cepted the alternative of war, to a total 
disintegration of its government. 

Now, had the English discouraged the 
rebellious movements of the South, instead . 
of secretly fomenting and strengthening it 
by promises of recognition, these adverse 
results to England would not have occur- 
red, as the rebellion, without such hopes, 
would have been short-lived. Hence, they 
are only reaping what they sowed, and in 
their chagrin they would fain shift their 
responsibility, and decry the North as the 
author of their disappointments. 

We have too long known the temper of 
the Eoglish press to expect any thing like 
honest dealing and consistency from it, and 
especially when justice was to be done to a 
Republic; but from the religious press we 
had a right to expect better things. Its 
opposition to slavery was implacable—it 
painted it in the darkest colours, and its 
principal condemnation of the North was 
on account of its toleration for a moment of 
a system so hideous. Could we, then, have 
expected that the first occasion would be 
seized for an expression of sympathy for 
the South, with all the evils of slavery in- 
cluded? This, surely, is a painful dis- 


fortne hings, We had ‘more’ 
ones told our revilers that the best 
promt of the sinderity of their detestation 
of Slavery\was to stop their @otton mills; 
that so as they demanded largé sup- 


plies of the staple, they made slavery profit- 


able; and secured its perpetuity; enhan- |p}, 


cing the value of the slave, and rivetting 
his fetters. Now, however, their mills 
have been stopped without their consent, 
and the piteous cry of these pseudo-philan- 
thropists is, «‘The poor South, how much 
it is to be pitied! “Wby do not the govern- 
ments of Europe interfere in its behalf?” 


Mercenary England! The next move may | 


possibly be a defence of slavery as one 
of the mildest, most humane, and neces- 
sary of human institutions. One effect of 
all this will be that at least American tra- 
vellers may hereafter pass through England 
and Scotland without being perpetually 
insulted in private'and public, as the up- 
holders of slavery. The tables are turned, 
and now slavebolders are the pets of con- 
sistent and religious England ! 


THE SICK AND WOUNDED AT 
FORTRESS MONROE. 


HE following letter is from the Rev. 
J. P. Janeway, son of the Rev. Dr. 
Janeway, of Philadelphia, and one of the 
deputation sent to Fortress Monroe by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, acting 
under the auspices of the National Chris- 
tian Commission. The letter is to George 
H. Stuart, Esq , and we are sure will be 
read with the deepest interest. 

For the last four weeks deputations have 
left Philadelphia for the rear of McClel- 
lan’s army, and by this means great good 
has been accomplished, and many a sufferer 
cheered and refreshed. About one hundred 
and fifty boxes of articles have been distri- 
buted directly by members of the deputation, 
they accompanying these gifts with words 
of consolation and comfort, and endea- 
vouring to lead the perishing to Jesus, the 
Saviour. It is designed to keep labourers 
in this most invitivg field all through the 
summer, or as long as their services may be 
required. Six ministers and laymen, we 
believe, left last week, and five others are 
preparing to go at an early day. | 

We know of no better mode by which 


‘the Christian public can reach the sick and 


wounded soldiers than this. At these dis- 
tant points, in a hostile country, few friends 
are found to relieve their wants, and much 
suffering is consequently endured, while in 
our cities they are, through the benevo- 
lence of kind friends, for the most part 
well cared for. : 

We especially request the attention of 
our friends in the country to this appeal. 
They have not the same claims upon them 
by sick in their immediate neighbourhood, 
as residents in the city have. We suggest 
that collections be taken up for this object, 
and the proceeds forwarded to Mr. Stuart. 


Contributions in materials may be sent |: 


to the Rooms of the Association, No. 1009 
Chestnut street, and in money to George 
H. Stuart, Esq., No. 13 Bank street, 
Philadelphia, all of which will be judi- 
ciously and carefully distributed. 

‘Fortress June 21, 1862. 
To Grorce H. Srvuart, Esq.: 


“ Dear Sir—We have just finished a week 
of hard, but most interesting labour. Never 
before in my life have I felt so much en- 


gaged in the blessed work of Jesus, as dur- | 


ing the past seven days. The ever-fresh 
call for exertion which is made daily at 
these hospitals, leaves a man no time for 
idleness. The importance of the work in 
which the Christian Commission has en- 
gaged us may be seen by the following short 
experience with which God has blessed me, 
for no more esteemed blessing can a young 
Christian minister have, than to be sent into 
such a field as this. There is every thing 
to spur him on. The very first thing that 
strikes him is the sad, sad want of spiritual 
influence upon the hundreds of these poor 
soldiers, many of them feeling conscious 
that the wound so carefully tended by sur- 
gical skill, is fast-sapping their life away. 
The intensity with which they listen to 
words from a minister, the anxiety with 
which they desire the Bible read, and the 
earnestness with which they want to be 
taught to pray, fills one’s heart so full, that 
the great expenditure in physical strength 
is not to be thought of fora moment. The 
Chesapeake hospital, I have been told, is 
capable of holding a thousand patients. 
Besides this enormous building, there are 
two other houses well filled with patients, 
and, until we came here, there was no 
minister to give a directing thought to the 
anxious soul trembling on the brink of that 
fearful eternity. Mr. Simpson, the only 
member of the Commission here, was direct- 
ed by Dr. Cuyler, the Division Surgeon, to 
labour at the Mill Creek hospital, which is 
a mile from the Chesapeake, and while he 
gathered enough time to be present at the 
funerals of this hospital, yet it was impossible 
for him to do the most important work of 
preparing the poor fellow for his last rest- 
ing-place. 

‘When we arrived here, they were dying 
at the rate of four a day, without a word to 
guide their minds towards Him who snatch- 


ed from death its sting, and from the grave 
its victory The number of deaths at all 
the hospitals at this point, of course greatly 
exceeds this, but I am speaking now of the 
Chesapeake alone. 
at all, can form some idea of the impressive- 
ness of such a fact upon the mind and soul 
of one fresh from the abundant religious 
privileges of our cities. 
each day sent into eternity without a word, 
let alone a prayer, for their salvation! 
sir, one must see, too, the sad death-bed of 
such to fully understand the necessity and 
importance of the Christian Commission 


Any one, if they think 


Four souls being 


O, 


ere. But beside the solemn duties which 


devolve upon us at the bedside of the dying, 
there is an enormous work to be done for 
the many whose lives are still to be spared 
them. <A more inviting field can no where | 


be found than this—the ground is good, 


and fully prepared for the seed. Nota day 
passes that we cannot note down in our me- 


morandum two, sometimes three and four, 


men who have fully determined to serve the 


blessed Saviour for the rest of their lives. 
I never imagined a more impressible class 
of beings than these wounded soldiers. A 


few words are often enough to fill their eyes 


with honest tears, and to fix upon their 


minds an impression which seems to be 


lasting. 
‘‘Many of these men have not been 


accustomed to pray, and some have. never 
even known how; yet they desire anxiously 


to be taught, and when the simple path of 
coming to the ‘mercy-seat’ is shown to 
them, they seize upon it with a fervour sur- 
prising indeed. I have one poor Southern- 


‘er who was really so ignorant that he could 


not frame the simplest petition, but now 
spends most of his time in communion with 
his Master. God’s Holy Spirit seems con- 
stantly present to turn our feeble words in 
the right direction to reach the heart. Of 
course, we have the fear that some of these 
men, who have so firmly determined to serve 
Jesus whilst they are thus prostrated, may, 
when they have recovered, forget their 
blessed Benefactor. But this we must leave 


with Him whose ‘ways are not as our ways.’ {| 


Sufficient is it for us to know that new 
thoughts and impressions have been given 
to them, which may, in some future day, 
if not now, be the means of saving their 
immortal souls. But, besides affording all 
the spiritual instruction we are ‘able, there 
is 4 large amount of work to be done for 


‘of the bold hypooriay of all: its 


should 


heart; and then any lesson” they 
learn is easily taught to their willing minds. 


good feeling or intention, but because they 
are entirely unaccustomed to their duties, 
and are, for the most part, patients them- 
selves, about three-quarters well. The de- 
mand upon their strength is too great, and 
the consequence is, they are apt to have a 
relapse. 

‘‘We want men to work in this glorious 
cause. Let all who doubt this but make 
one visit to the ground, and their minds 
will be convinced. There is the greatest 
want of oranges, wine, porter, and indeed 
every thing you can think of. May God 
bless our National Christian Commission, 
and put it in the hearts of many more to 
to give of their substance to this most 
important work. 

‘Yours obediently, 

J. B. F. JANEWAY.” 


FRUITS OF THE WAR. 
AR is a calamity, but it is not an un- 
mitigated evil. In our case, while 
we have much reason to deplore its neces- 
sity, it has thus far been overruled by a 
kind providence for much good. It has 
been the instrument, in the divine hand, in 

procuring for us, 

Ist. The freedom of the Territories, into 


which the South, while they had power, 
were perpetually endeavouring to introduce 


slavery, and thus to enlarge its area. J soporte, 
: ‘| and “ Provost Marshals,” and submission 1s 


2d. It has delivered the District of 
Columbia from slavery, so that the seat of 
the national government is no longer under 
the reproach of being a mart for the sale of 
human beings. 

38d. A free homestead law has been 
another of the results, which would not 
have been attained under Southern influ- 
ence. 

4th. It has given rise to a sound national 
paper currency, which will be of great future 
advantage to the people at large. 


Sth. It bas secured a protective tariff, 


which was needed by the industrial classes, 
and always opposed by the influence of the 
South. 


6th. It has resuscitated the army and 
navy, essential for protection, and which 
the South had ever kept in a crippled state. 


7th. Had it not been for this war, the 
Government would never have recognized 
the national character of Hayti and Liberia, 
and, particularly in regard to the last, done 
justice which had been too long delayed. 


8th. It has been the means of establish- 
ing what was much needed—an overland 
telegraph to the Pacific. 


9th. It has procured the establishment 
of an Agricultural Department. 


10th. It has had the noble effect of 
erasing one of the foulest blots from our 
national escutcheon—Polygamy in our ter- 
ritories. 


11th. It has procured the passage #f the 
Pacific Railroad Bill. 


12th. It has aroused, as nothing else 
could, the national heart, and revivified the 
spirit of patriotism, which was threatened 
with extinction. 


13th. It has imparted a wonderful im- 
petus to national benevolence and generosity, 
in regard to our soldiery. 


14th. It has stripped off the masque of 

pretended friendship from England and 
France, and fully exhibited their embit- 
tered hostility. 


There are many other prospective advan- 
tages of the war, which it is not necessary 
for us to anticipate. We have certainly 
reason to rejoice in what God has thus far 
wrought, and we should hopefully trust 
him for the future, that our nation will yet 
triumph over rebellion, and settle down on 
a still more enduring basis. | 


‘ 


A Goop Work.—During a period of 
little over a year, Mr. James Rea—a col- 
porteur of the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication, Jabouring chiefly among our. sol- 
diers and sailors—has distributed 28,100 
volumes, 2,000,201 pages of tracts amongst 
116,202 men. The volumes consisted prin- 
cipally of the ‘‘Soldier’s Pocket-book,”’ the 


little book which is so popular among 


our soldiers, the ‘‘Sailor’s Companion,” and 
other miscellaneous volumes, as ‘‘ Sick Room 
Devotions,” «¢ Way of Salvation ;’’ the tracts, 
principally ‘Soldier’s Series.” 

In the prosecution of his work, Mr. Rea 
visited most of the encampments in this 
State, several in New Jersey, and latterly 
spent some time with the army of the 
Potomac. A few days since he visited 
the rebel prisoners at Fort Delaware, and 
made liberal distributions among them. 
We esteem this to be a good and blessed 
work. 


For the Presbyterian. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


Messrs. Editors—A student of the Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, since January 
last, has collected and paid into the treasury 
of the Presbyterian church of Salem, Ohio, 
the sum of $501.50, without any expense to 
either donors or congregation. Of this sum, 
there was contributed in New York $396.50, 
in Philadelphia $52, in Trenton $53. 

This aid has enabled the congregation to 
remove all debt from their beautiful new 
house. The pastor and congregation tender 
to the donors their grateful acknowledg- 
ment for this timely assistance, and ask 
God to reward them for their kindness. 

A. B. MAxwELL, Pastor. 


Salem, Columbiana co., O., June 20, 1862. 


Geclestastical Aecord. 


The Rev. Alexander S. Towmbly was in- 
stalled pastor of the State Street Presbyterian 
Church, in Albany, New York, June 22d, by 
a Committee. The Rev. Dr. Palmer offered 
the introductory prayer; the Rev. Dr. Halley 
preached the sermon from Ephesians i. 22, 
“And gave him to be head over all things to 
the Church:” the Rev. B. H. Pitman pre- 
sided, and proposed the constitutional ques- 
tions; the Rey. Dr. Sprague gave the charge 
to the pastor; and the Rev. Dr. Goodale the 
charge to the congregation. 


The Presbytery of Albany, at their late 
meeting at Little Falls, licensed Mr. J. Camp- 
bell Boyd to preach the gospel. 


The post-office address of the Rev. J. S. 
Gilmor is changed from Sullivan, Indiana, to 
Kennett Square, Chester county, Pennsylva- 
nia. 


Publishers will please notice that the ad- 
dress of the Rev. Thomas K. Davis is changed 
from Middletown to Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The post office address of the Rev. Horace 
G. Hinesdale is changed from Germantown, 
Philadelphia, "to No. 214 West Logan Square, 
Philadelphia. 


e nurses are inferior, not from want of | 


/ EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


‘TO THE WHITE HOUSE (VA.) AND BACK. ; 


5 


June an, 1862, 
A burried visit to Virginia may be worth 


chronicling, if fur nothing else than to tell how 


beautiful and calm nature is—bow bright and 
sparkling the streams are—how the harvests 
are ripening under the summer’s sun, even in 
the midst of the terrible strife which the pas- 


sions of men have set on foot in her fair fields. 


We were reminded at the gangway of the 
Baltimore and Fortress Monroe boat, that the 
good time had come which caused such bursts 
of thanksgivings to the old negro in Louisville 
—the time when “the white man hab to hab 
@ pass to go about.” “Your pass,” said a 
watchful young gentleman, with the military 
insignia upon him, and we surrendered the 
document which had cost us a walk to the 
Provost Marshal, and a short inquisition from 
that sharp-eyed gentleman. Having secured 
our place on board, we sat down near, to watch 
how our independent citizens, accustomed to be 
so free in their goings toand fro, submitted them- 
selves t6 the new regime. To the military men, 
who sauntered on board in a nonchalant way, it 
was a matter of course, and, therefore, a matter 
of indifference. Some civilians looked up timid- 
ly at the officer’s face, as if they were not fully 
satisfied of the virtue resident in the bit of 
paper, and might find still themselves in some 
way in the inside of one of the numerous forts 
by which the Government has been pleased to 
protect Baltimore. One man, a huge, burly 
fellow, who had evidently pushed his way 
through life by strength of will, presented a 
bold front to the official, intimating that wher- 
ever there was room for him, there he had a 
right to be, if it was his pleasure to go. Ho 
would have argued the point with the young 
officer, but the day of argument is past, and 
this is the day of “orders,” and “ passports,” 


better than the keenest dialectics, especially 
in the matter of getting on board a Govern- 
ment steamer. The man retired to contem- 
plate the situation awhile, and then hastily 
walked away. Just as the boat started he re- 
turned with his pass, sweating at every pore, 
and, doubtless, uttering inward maledictions 
at the government which had crossed his 
path, and sent him on such a weary walk that 
sultry afternoon. At last all were on board, 
and the vessel glided out on to the waters of 
the majestic bay which is the highway be- 
tween Baltimore and Norfolk. 

We had often journeyed the same way in 
former years, and we could not but contrast 
the past with the present. Then it was the 
favourite route of the Southerner returning 
from his summer jaunts to the springs and the 
sea-side, and from his loungings through what 
he loved just as well—the shops and hotels of 
Chestnut street and Broadway. Now, the 
faces you see are all Northern—faces that 
have, as it seems to us, a terrible earnestness 
in them; for the men of the North have a great 
work to do, and they will do it succesfully, 
though now the frantic men of the South are 
fighting with the energy of desperation. This 
broad -and beautiful bay, which opens more 
widely before us every hour, can never be the 
connecting link between two nations; and the 
great fortress, which sits as a sentinel at its 
‘mouth, can never bear another flag, save the 
one which was lifted up as its foundations 


were laid, and has waved for many years over 


its frowning ramparts. And so the bitter, 
terrible war must go on, and Virginia, hon- 
oured as she has been in the past, must accept 
her fate. 

We were off Fortress Monroe early next 
morning, and on landing were all marched, 
civilians and warriors together, to the office of 
the Provost Marshal. There, by little groups 
of twelve or fifteen, we were admitted into a 
small room, and having registered our names, 
stood up, and with uplifted hands took the 
oath of allegiance to the United States. It 
was none of your scanty, succinct, hastily ut- 
tered oaths that we took upon our consciences 
then. Slowly and distinctly the officer pro- 
nounced the words, first binding us to the 
Constitution, and then pledging us to give no 
aid or comfort to the enemy; and then, as if 
to cover the whole ground of quarrel, making 


us renounce the entire heresy of ‘States 


Rights,” placing the central government in 
the supreme place, and giving us to understand 
that we were first of all its subjects and sup- 
porters. We did not find it an offence to our 
conscience; but we advise any of our readers 
who object to large, comprehensive oaths— 
oaths utterly destitute of “ifs” or “buts,” and 
without one seeming loophole for escape, to 
keep out of the office of the Provost Marshal 
of Fortress Monroe. 

. An hour later, and all those who could ex- 
hibit*proper papers, or show cause why they 
should be permitted to go within the lines of 


the army of the Potomac, were furnished with 


passes. Many were refused, a general order 
having just come from General McClellan 
which prescribed the utmost stringency in the 
issuing of passes. By an accident, which we 


regarded at the time as very unfortunate, we 


found ourselves on board one of the large boats 
employed by the Sanitary Commission to con- 
vey sick and wounded men from the field to 
the hospital. Our course was up Chesapeake 
Bay to the mouth of York River, up York 
River to the mouth of the Pamunkey, and up 
the Pamunkey to White House. 
bright and calm—a soft haze rested upon the 
shores and distant fields, and every thing upon 
which the eye fell was calm and peaceful. 
But Yorktown lay in our way, with its batter- 
ies standing and guns mounted, and West 
Point, with broken army wagons lying on the 
shore, by the side of a farm-house, to remind 
us that we were on the track over which armies 
had passed, and paused at times to dash against 
,each other in deadly conflict. A tall chimney 
standing alone, marks the spot where a mill 
stood, destroyed by General Magruder when 
he retreated. A white house, which stands 
conspicuously on the shore, was the one shell- 
ed by our gunboats when our forces landed at 
West Point. These way-marks brought the 
terrible war constantly to mind, but the wheat 
fields waved as they have done in former years, 
and grew brown unto the harvest, and the farm 
houses which were scattered along the banks 
of the rivers seemed to be the abodes of quiet- 
ness and contentment. Who can estimate the 
guilt of those who, causelessly, have stained 
these fields with blood, and filled these homes 
with anxiety and sorrow! | 
Late in the afternoon we were hailed by a 
passing boat, and ordered to stop at Cumber- 
land. We had noticed a large number of ves- 
sels dropping down the stream, and discov- 
ered symptoms of some unusual excitement. 
When we landed at Cumberland, we heard 
innumerable tongues telling large stories of 
Jackson and his thousands of men, of pickets 
driven in, and of coming disaster and defeat. 
This, to those who looked on from the out- 
side, was the explanation of the movement, of 
which we had just met the advance, which 
has since been disclosed to the whole coun- 
try—the change of the base of operations 
from the Pamunkey to the James river. It 
seemed confusion, and, to fearful hearts, pre- 
saged defeat; but we know now that it was 
order, and we hope that it will be’ proven to 
have been the precursor of triumph. 

Our boat fell down the river a few miles, 
grounded in attempting to pass some obstruc- 


tions formerly placed in the river by the rebels, 


and laid there all night. We seized the first op- 
portunity presented in the morning to go up to 
White House, and reached there about noon, 
only to find our journey a useless one, and to 
obtain a pass to return by the mail boat. We 
had an opportunity, however, of seeing what we 
may never see again—the rear of an army pre- 
paring for the evacuation of the post under the 
pressure of an ill-defined fear of a near, but in- 
visible enemy, and a complete uncertainty 
about all future movements. We believe that 
there was no busier spot on this continent than 
was White House on the Friday when we 
chanced to be thrown fora few hours in it. 
There were large steamers there, such as are 
seen only on the Hudson or Long Island Sound, 
and the sick and wounded were speedily ga- 
thered into them. Passengers, trunks, horses, 
and carriages were crowded on smaller steam- 
ers. Propellers were loaded with freight, and 


The day was: 


hastily puffed away. Tug-boats flew about in 
the confined space, and passed down the river 
with long rows of schooners attached to them. 
Canal boats and barges were drawn out, and 
quickly disappeared behind the bend below. 
Teamsters, clerks, boatmen, railroad men, 
and contrabands swarmed upon the vessels, 
with or without baggage, only anxious to 


|] secure a place to.stand or lie on something 


bound down the river. Sutlers sold out their 
goods for half or one-fourth of the prices they 
were accustomed to exact from the poor sol- 
dier, and hurried their precious bodies on 
board the mail steamer, to retail the largest 
rumours of disaster and loss throughout the 
Northern cities. Yet, in the midst of all these 


» exciting changes there were some quiet things. 


Resting on their shadows, with guns run out, 
and men and officers lounging carelessly about, 
were the gunboats, which were the sufficient 
protectors of all that bustling company, and of 
those heaps of valuable stores. When the 


next evening came, they were the only things |. 


to be seen on those waters. 

The mail boat started at three o’clock in 
the afternoon, and we were glad to find 
ourselves swiftly descending the Pamunkey. 
But though we came away from the seat of 
war, we brought away sad evidences of its 
existence. In the cabin we found cots, each 
with its wounded occupant. Others carried 
their arms in slings, or limped around upon 
crutches. Our attention was attracted by six 
or eight long boxes, in a corner of the lower 
deck, and going to them, we read the direc- 
tion of one, “Joseph ——, Jr., care of Jo- 
seph ——, Sr., Mass.” That told the whole 
story. A son had fallen on the battle field, 
and his body was within the box, borne by 
us to his father’s home, and to the cemetery 
where his kindred lie. We thought sadly of 
those who were waiting for his coming, and 
of the fresh gush of sorrow when that box 


should be borne over the threshold of that. 


New England home. 

At eleven o’clock at night we were again at 
Fortress Monroe, and spent the next day in 
examining its interior, and looking at the 
great guns, of which so much has been said. 
We also went through the hospitals, filled 
with the wounded of our own and the rebel 
forces. We found Christian men tenderly 
caring for their bodily and spiritual wants, 
and saw Dr. Cuyler, the surgeon at Fortress 
Monroe, passing through the wards, and cheer- 
ing sick men by a smile and pleasant word, 
and directing all things with ease and effi- 
ciency. We found also the benevolent Phila- 
delphian, Mr. Barclay, who has voluntarily 
devoted himself to the welfare of the soldier, 
very busy in his good work. We will not 
utter these men’s praises, for their own works 
praise them; but we know that we can send 


no more grateful news to fathers and mothers, 


who are trembling for their sons, than to say, 
that every where, where we have been, in hos- 
pitals, and on hospital ships, and in the camps, 
good men and women are working with zeal, 
and self-sacrificing devotion, for the present 
comfort and future happiness of their chil- 
dren. It is a good work, and God is blessing 
those who are giving themselves to it, for the 
love of Jesus and souls of men. 

The succeeding day was the Sabbath, and 
we passed it quietly in the society of friends 


| and old parishioners in the city of Baltimore. 


It was with hearty pleasure that, after the 
excitements of the past week, we joined in the 
worship of the congregations of Dr. Dickson 
and Dr. Smith, and we most earnestly hope 
that as this day of rest came to us, calming 
the heart and mind, and giving place and time 
for God’s service, so beyond this fearful strife 
there may come to our beloved land a time of 
blessed quietness, when the nation shall give 
itself to God’s service, and find in that its 
highest glory. G. 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


The Valley of the Kittatinninty—Its first 
Civilized Settlers—The Scotch-Irish—A Con- 
trast—Little Britain and its Centenary—Its 
Pastors—The Clinton Family—Rev. Robert 
‘Annan—Dr. Wallace—Magnificent Pano- 
rama— Butter Hill— Newburg — Washing- 
ton’s Headquarters—Military Relics—The 
Life-guardsman’s Tomb-- Washington’s Fare- 
well to His Army—A Covenanter’s Sword, 
Jrom Drumclog and Bothwell Bridge—Ro- 
bert and Marion Hall—The E D- Scholar- 


ship. 
. New York, July lst, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—The beautiful valley 
in which Newburg stands is the same 
which, beginning in Western Connecticut, 
traverses in a south-west direction, crossing 
the States of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia, and is lost 
amongst the wild mountains of Western 
North Carolina and East Tennessee. It is 
one of the most extensive, and one of the 
loveliest, valleys in the world. The South 
Mountain of Pennsylvania, the Blue Ridge 
of Virginia, the Musconnetcong and Schoo- 
ley’s Mountain of New Jersey, the High- 
lands of New York, are but different names 
for the same- mountain range, which, with 
occasional spurs, forms the grand barrier 
between this valley and the Atlantic slope. 
The Connecticut, the Hudson, the Delaware, 
the Susquehanna, the Potomac, the James, 
and other rivers cut it transversely. The 
noble Kittanning, or North Mountain 
bounds it on the north-west, and through- 
out its entire length it is inhabited by as 
staunch, intelligent, and energetic a popu- 
lation as can be found upon earth. This 
valley, from the eastern boundary of New 
York to the southern line of North Caro- 
lina, became the home of the Scotch-[rish 
and Scotch. This race, with a small 
sprinkling of Welsh, English, and Dutch, 
and a larger one of Germans, first mingled 
with, and then banished the red men; and 
along the entire length of the valley, Pres- 
byterianism was the form of Christianity 
first introduced; and I suppose the earth 
does not at this moment present so long a 
line of Presbyterian congregations and 
churches as is found in this valley. Alas! 
that this line should be temporarily broken; 
and that whilst the peaceful fields of Orange, 
(New York,) and of Sussex, (New Jersey,) 
and Dauphin, Cumberland, and Franklin, 
in Pennsylvania, roll in green and floral 
beauty, and echo the lowing of ‘the cattle 
upon a thousand hills’’—in another part of 
the same beautiful vale, (the Sbenandoah,) 
the tramp of battle, and the roar of artillery, 
and the gush of fraternal blood should mar 
a scene so fair. Here, the land literally 
flows with milk and honey—+there, it flows 
with blood. 

The church of Little Britain, seven 
miles west of Newburg, is one of the most 
ancient in the valley. On the 30th of 
December, 1857, they held a very interest- 
ing centenary celebration. The township 
had been settled, and the church establish- 
ed more than a century before, but they 
dated from a period which tradition had 
verified. Amongst the early settlers and 
earlicr members of the congregation was 
the Clinton family, which had immigrated 
to this country from the north of Ireland 
in 1729, and settled in Ulster county in 
1731. Charles Clinton was the head of the 
house, and from him sprung that large and 
eminent family, some of whose names are 
historical. General James Clinton, of the 
Revolutionary army, was his third son, 
and George Clinton, Vice-President of the 
United States, was his fourth and youngest. 
His two older sons, Alexander and Charles, 
both educated at Princton, were eminent 
physicians. General James Clinton was 
with Montgomery at the siege of Quebec— 


with his brother, General George Clinton, 


at the defence of forts Clinton and Mont- 
gomery—in Sullivan’s expedition against 
the New York Indians—at Burgoynes’s 
surrender, and at the siege of Yorktown, 
where he had the honour of receiving the 


enemy’s colours. General James Clinton 
married a Miss Mary De Witt, and their 
third son was the celebrated De Witt Clin- 
ton, who was United States Senator at the 
age of thirty-two, and Governor of New 
York from 1817 to 1828. As every one 
knows, he was the author of the great sys- 
tem of internal improvements, which have 
so vastly contributed to the aggrandizement 
of New York. 

The church of Little Britain has had 
four pastors during the last century, the 
Rev. Robert Annan, who served them from 
1765 to 1783, and then accepted a call to 
the Federal Street Church, Boston, whence 
he was called, in 1786, to the Scotch Pres- 
byterian Church, Spruce street, Philadel- 
phia, and thence he was called to the pas- 
torate of the Associate Reformed church, 
Baltimore, afterwards known as Duncan’s 
Church. Here Dr. Annan remained till 
1812, when he was succeeded by the Rev. 
J. M. Duncan. 
injury received by a fall from his carriage. 
The Rev. Dr. Annan, of Pittsburg, is (I 
believe) his son. The subject of this sketch 
was a writer of no mean ability. He was 


-the fellow-student in Scotland, of John 


Mason, father of Dr. John M. Mason, the 
prince of American preachers; and of 
James Proudfit, the father of Dr. Alexander 
Proudfit. | 

The Rev. James Thomas Gibson was the 
second pastor of this church, from Decem- 
ber, 1791, to May, 1800. He united sub- 
sequently with the Dutch Church. The 
Rev. James Scrimgeour, a native of Scot- 
land, and a student of John Brown of Had- 
dington, who came over with Dr. Mason 
in 1802, was their third. He had pre- 
viously been settled at Newburg, but min- 


istered in Little Britain from 1812 to 1825, 


when he died. . 

The fourth pastor is the Rev. Robert H. 

Wallace, D D., who was ordained October 
6, 1825, and is the senior pastor at present; 
his son, the Rev. R. Howard Wallace, be- 
ing his associate and successor. Dr. Wal- 
lace has been a faithful and successful pas- 
tor iu this field for nearly thirty-seven years, 
and his son was called to assist him, because 
of a long continued illness. 
- One of the most magnificent panoramas 
of mountain and valley, rolling hill and 
waving plain, broad gleaming river and 
snowy sails, is offered to the gaze as you 
approach Newburg from the west. It is 
indescribably beautiful and magnificent. 
From one eminence you behold the pictur- 
esque Highlands, with “the Storm King” 
boldly rising in the foreground; and as 
your eye sweeps the horizon, it catches a 
distant view of the Catskill range, far up 
the Hudson; whilst the landscape on every 
side pours upon the delighted sight such a 
variety of features—bold and beautiful—as 
is rarely given. As my friend, the Rev. 
Dr. Forsyth, Professor in Rutgers College, 
and a native of the valley, directed my at- 
tention first to one view, and then to another, 
I felt as if I could never tire of gazing. A 
calm evening sun shed from a cloudless 
sky a mellow light upon tht whole, which 
added a peculiar charm. By-the-by, your 
types made me call the «Storm King”’ But- 
ler Hill, whereas its original soubriquet is 
much more oleaginous, viz.— Butter Hill. 
Near to its base slumbers the bright village 
of Canterbury, and, in the same vicinity, on 
the west bank of the Hudson, is «Idle 
Wild,” the seat of N. P. Willis, and not 
far from this the home of Headley. 

Newburg is a bright, clean, well shaded 
little city, of some fifteen thousand inhabit- 
ants, built upon a steep hill that slopes down 
to the Hudson, and upon the plain at the 
summit of the hill. It is quite well sup- 
plied with churches of the various denomi- 
nations, of which five or six are of the 
Presbyterian order, (including the Dutch 
and Associate Reformed.) The schools of 
the city are on a most respectable footing, 
and, altogether, it is a nice place to live in. 

The most interesting spot, to the patri- 
otic visitor, is General Washington’s head- 
quarters. It is a quaint old stone structure, 
standing near the browof the hill. [t was 
built by a German named Hasbrouk, from 
the Palatinate, in the year 1750. The 
central room (celebrated for its eight doors 
and one window), contains the fire-place, 
which is a broad hearth without jams, and 
overhung by a capacious chimney, which 
begins at the second floor, and ascends in 
pyramidal form through the roof. The 
good taste, patriotism, and antiquarian zeal 
of the burghers of this ancient town, has 
prompted them to preserve this house just 
as it was, when occupied by the great chief. 
And they have gathered and deposited 
within its apartments so many interesting 
relics of the Revolutionary and the old 
French wars, as to render it a most interest 
museum of Revolutionary relics. Cannon 
balls, bombs, bullets, and grape and canis- 
ter of all sorts and sizes, labelled with the 
names of the fields or forts at which they 
were fired and found—camp kettles, Ame- 
rican, British, and Hessian. Flags of va- 
rious regiments—military costumes—swords 
of various descriptions, battle-axes, pikes, 
spontoons, and many other articles of mili- 
tary use—many of them having a history. 
In an out-house in the lawn is preserved a 
part of the old chevaux-de-frese, and chain 
that was placed across the Hudson near 
West Point, to prevent the British ships 
from ascending the river. This fragment 
consists of two large pillars and their pikes, 
and a portion of the huge chain aforesaid. 
I had seen a part of the chain at the Red- 
wood library, at Newport, R. I. Near to 
the headquarters the last of Washington’s 


-life-guard lies buried; and on his tomb has 


been erected a substantial brown-stone monu- 


ment, with the following inscription: 


THe Last oF THE LtFe-GUARDS, 
UZAL KNAPP. 

Born 1759. Died 1856. 
Monmouth, Valley Forge, Yorktown. 
How many thrilling associations cluster 
round this quaint old house! Around this 
broad unflanked hearth-stone often sat the 
great American chief, surrounded by his 
generals and other officials, planning the 


war which was to result in the’ establish- 


ment of the great Republic. In that cham- 
ber did sleep recuperate his majestic frame 
from the wearying cares of his arduous po- 
sition. These floors were often trodden by 
Lafayette, and Green, and Hamilton, and 
Clinton, and Gates, and scores beside, of 
the glorious men who aided to achieve our 
independence. Thatamplelawn, now waving 
in luxuriant verdure, was once beaten hard, 
by the tread of the continental army; and 
here the most touching scene—the closing 
one—in the history of that army occurred. 
Here the glorious and beloved chief, who 
had led them through so many fields of al- 
ternate disaster and triumph—bade them a 
final farewell! And upon this lawn, drawo 
up in solid column, they gave a tearful re- 
sponse to the parting salutations of their 
revered Washington. Never was he greater 
than in that parting hour; when, refusing 
all sordid ambition, he counselled peace and 
forbearance to an injured and exasperated 
army, which, with a word of encouragement 
from him, would have raised him to a 
throne. 

Next to.the relics at the ‘ Headquar- 
ters,’ the most interesting object which I 
saw at Newburg, was the sword worn at 
the battles of Dramclog and Bothwell 
Bridge by Philip Hall. It is in posses- 
sion of my friend, Dr. Forsyth. It is a 


He ‘died in 1818, from an | 


blade of wonderful elasticity and fine tem- 
per, and would do good service yet in a 
deadly fray. Dr. Forsyth received it from 
Robert and Marion Hall—brother and sis- 
ter—who long lived, and at length died in 
Newburg. They were Seotch—he lived a 
hatchelor, and she a maiden—acquired a 
good deal of property—were members of 
Dr. Jonston’s church, and long before their 
death established the E D Scholarship in 
the Princeton Theological Seminary. They 
were staunchly orthodox, and as a « wit- 
NESS” that this scholarship was never to be 
enjoyed by any student who was not an 
ex animo Calvinist, they named the scholar- 
sbip E D. i Joshua xxii. 34. 

But this letter is already too long, and 
without saying all that might be said about 
this interesting region, I must close. 

Yours truly, NESHANOCK. 


LETTER FROM SYRIA. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Beirut, May 23, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—I am loth to report 
fresh murders and robberies in the Holy 
Land. Scarcely had the sad details of the 
murder of the Rev. Mr. Coffing reached 
us, than accounts were received of several 
murders in another direction. 

A goodly number of Armenians having 
come from afar to worship at the numer- 
ous sbrines of Jerusalem, had left that city 
of sacred associations, and were pursuing 
their way to Damascus, when they were 
attacked by a band of robbers, who killed 
four of them, wounded no less than twelve, 
and the rest escaped, but have not been 
heard from since. 

The monotony of Beirut life has at last 
been broken by the long-talked-of visit of 
the Prince of Wales. It was rumoured 
some days ago that the Prince was about 
to enter the town, and large crowds of 
people, with Turkish troops and a band of 
music, went out to mect and conduct him 
to the English Consul’s, where it was pre- 
sumed His Royal Highness would stop. But 
our enthusiastic citizens were doomed to 
disappointment. The Prince did not come. 
Two days afterwards, however, more reli- 
able news was received of his approach to 
the town, and again all Beirut went out to 
meet him. The people went some distance 
from the city, and then seated themselves 
on either side of the road. They had to 
wait along time, for the Prince was rest- 
ing himself at the pines, where he was 
taking a cup of coffee with the Pacha, 
under a gay tent. He sipped his coffee 
very leisurely, it is said, deeming it only 
priacely, I presume, to keep thousands 
awaiting his approach in the hot sun. 
Mothers had taken out their.babes; lovers 
their sweethearts; the old had tottered to 
the spot as best they could; and well- 
dressed European ladies might be seen at 
the windows of houses stationed on ‘either 
side of the road; and yet the Prince came 
not. But at last a company of Arab horse- 
men was seen approaching, bearing little 
red flags, followed by His Royal Highness, 
in real travelling costume, and as dusty as 
possible. I noticed that a groom led a 
fine charger, in gold trappings, sent out, 
I presume, for the use of the Prince, but 
refused. Right oddly did it look to see 
his royal highness so plainly equipped in 
gray cloth, immense boots, and something 
white thrown over his head, while by his 
side rode several Turkish dignitaries, in 
all the glory of their rich uniform. His 
entrance was, of course, signalized by 
the booming of cannon, which resounded 
through these old lanes and byways louder 
than usual. I thought His Royal Highness 
chose to remain on the premises of the 
English Consul, but would not .partake of 
his hospitality. He ordered his own meals, 
and slept under his own tent. That night 
the Prince’s yacht, and several other ves- 
sels then in the harbour, were illuminated. 
Among them was a Turkish man-of-war, 
which far surpassed the rest in the bril- 
liancy and beauty of her lights. No 
vessel could, of course, be seen, or rather 


instead of a ship of wood, you saw a ship - 


of flame, for all the yards were manned, 
and each man held a torch, besides the 
whole of the body of the vessel being 
hung with innumerable lights. Rockets 
were sent up high in the heavens, calling 
forth bursts of admiration from those who 
beheld this brilliant display from the city. 

Since the departure of the Prince, Mr. 
Johnson, the American Consul, has been 
shown a very large and beautiful diamond 
ring, presented by His Royal Highness to 
Cabouli Effendi. 

I am daily witness to a sad spectacle, 
which presents itself just under my window. 
The Pacha has set some prisoners to making 
@ carriage-road from the town to the Rus- 


sian, American, and Prussian Consulates, 


and I hear their chains rattling all day long, 
as they work. Poor wretched creatures! 
One of them is now binding a rag round his 
poor weary-limb, to shield it somewhat from 
his cruel fetters. Another, having eaten a 
piece of dry bread, is gathering up every 
crumb that remains, which he ties in a rag, 
and stows away in his girdle, while another 
is begging a little girl for a draught of 
water from her jug. They are constantly 
guarded by about a score of Turkish sol- 
diers, who are rather lenient in their treat- 
ment of them than otherwise, for sometimes 
both soldiers and prisoners join in a dance 
round a tree, singing a wild song, and 
making strange, fierce gestures; and the 
prisoners, notwithstanding their very large 
and heavy chains, seem actually to enjoy the 
dance. In the violence of their movements 
they make new rents in the wretched gar- 
ments that but partly cover them, they 
flourish handkerchiefs (a/ias rags) in the 
air, and their brown visages go through 


horrible contortions, in venting forth the 


howls, and shouts, and nasal whines which 
constitute their song. | 

The Rev. Mr. Guinness, the celebrated 
English revivalist, who travelled so exten- 
sively in America, has lately passed through 
our town, and preached several good dis- 
courses in the American chapel. Many 
other English, as well as a few American 
travellers are now here, and one among the 
latter is now lying ill at one of the hotels, 
with typhus fever. 

The assassins of the murdered missionary, 
Mr. Coffing, have been arrested—five in 
number. The two Moslems, who were the 
principals, denounce three Armenians as 
having employed them to commit the crime. 
Oae of the Moslems has since escaped, after 
killing the soldier who guarded him. He 
will doubtless be caught in a few days, 
when the trial will take place, and the exe- 
cution will soon follow. The Moslems have 
made full confession. 

I have just bad some interesting details 
of the arrest from the American Consul. 
Effort after effort was made for the dis- 
covery of the assassins without success, and 
at last armed forces were sent, with direc- 
tions to examine every place of retreat, and 
if still unsuccessful, to surround the village 
where the murderers and their relatives 
belonged. This they did. While the vil- 
lagers were one night sleeping, unconscious 
of danger, the forces surrounded them. 
Soon after reaching the village, they were 
visited by a man, who told them that he 
had concealed the murderers, with the pro- 
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mise that he would take them on their way 
the next night, by a safe road. It was 
immediately arranged that they should be 


in wait for them, at a place agreed upon. 
This plan succeeded. Shortly afterwards 
the guilty pair might be seen with their 
hands tied behind them, surrounded by 
armed forces returning to Erzeen, the camp 
of the Pacha. Arriving at a stream of wa- 
ter, the prisoners and guard stopped to say 
their prayers and perform their ablutions, 
and while they were thus employed one of 
the prisoners managed to break his cords, 
and seizing the gun of the one soldier who 
acted as guard, he fled. The soldier pur- 
sued him; but the murderer turned around, 
shot him, and made good his escape. The 
bringing in of the other prisoner to the 
camp of the Pacha was made an occasion of 
great rejoicing. Firing of guns and horse- 
raciog were engaged in, to manifest their 
delight. The murderer-who fied, it is oon- 
fidently believed, will soon be caught. 
The murderer now in bonds is represented 
as a very young man, with gentle accent 
and pleasant face; seems only a little 
ashamed of his deed of bloodshed, and is 
afraid of nothing more than a whipping, 
Bs dreaming that death will be the pen- 

ty. 

The Pacha continues to give entire satis- 
faction in all that he does. He is erecting 
guard-houses, and is rewarding fidelity 


a company of chiefs around him, and dis- 
tributed among them suits of raiment as 
mark of his approbation. | 
Mr. Johnson speaks in the highest terms 
of the Rev. Mr. Morgan, who has rendered 
valuable assistance from the beginning of 
this sad affair. I need not comment upon 
the beneficial results attending the suocess- 
ful termination of this matter. Law and 
order will be introduced into that wild re- 
gion of country, and those who must neces- 
sarily travel in those parts, and especially 


longer tremble at the falling of a leaf, and 

peer into every dark cave in expectation of 

seeing a band of robbers and cut-throats. 
Hapu1. 


— 


LETTER FROM GEORGETOWN. 


: [CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. } 
Georgetown, D. C., June 26, 1862, 
Messrs. E-ditors—I am glad to be able to 
report progress to you in the Union senti- 
ment among the people of Georgetown, as 
also of Washington, and of the District 
generally. Union men tell me that the 
change during the past twelve months has 
been marvellous; and I myself see great 
changes since I came here in February. 
Kven the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict is now heartily acquiesced in by a 
large majority of the people; indeed, I do 
not any more hear a single voice lifted up 
in complaint; and it is my conviction, that 
if both Maryland and Virginia were to-day 
to pass emancipation laws, the mass of the 
people of the District- would say, Amen. 


the hand of God in its working against 


more or less, and a few of them warmly, 
with both. But their number is rapidly 
decreasing, and they are growing strangely 
averse to saying much on the subject. 

_ Before consenting to receive a call to 
the Bridge Street Church, I let it be 
known, frankly and fully, that I was un- 
conditionally for the Union; and that, 
though not an abolitionist, in the sense in 


which we understand abolitionism at the 
North, I abhorred slavery, helieved'it to be 
the cause of the present war, thought God 
was fighting against it, and prayed for its 
speedy disappearance from every State in 
the Union. Openly holding these views, 
I was called to be pastor of this church. 
I was surprised to receive it. But as the 
hand of God seemed to be in it, I accepted 
the call, came, and have been installed. 
My reception has been most kind and cor- 
dial; and though I both pray and preach 
strongly against treason, and do not dis- 
guise my sentiments upon slavery, no man 
says me nay, though a few would, I know, 
be glad to have, instead of this plainness, 
a little more whipping of the devil round 
the bush. But the fact is, I am beginning 
to think that God is far ahead of the most 
Union-loving, slavery-hating men among 
us; and that the day is not far distant 
when, with shame for our blindness and 
sluggishness, we shall all move far forward 
of our furthest advance at the present time. 

I began this letter, however, to say to 
you that the Government has taken our 
large church for an hospital; that the 
Methodist Episcopal, the Methodist Protest- 
ant, and St. John’s Episcopal churches have 
been offered us for ase part of the day each 
Sunday; that we have accepted the offer of 
the brethren of the Methodist Protestant 
church, and that our congregations now 
worship together, the ministers alternating 
in the morning and evening services. Fur- 
ther, that at a congregational meeting, 
called for the purpose, the ladies of my 
church unanimously and enthusiastically 


resolved to provide all such comforts and. 


delicacies for the sick and wounded of our 
church hospital as they may need; and the 
gentlemen, that they would provide them 
with an abundance of suitable reading mat- 
ter, including a circulating library. Day 
before yesterday, with a friend, I called on 
Secretary Stanton, to inform him of these 
facts. He received us cordially, and ex- 
pressed a warm appreciation of the church’s 
action. He also, at my request, appointed 
me chaplain of the hospital. 

There are said to be some fifteen thousand 
sick and wounded soldiers in the hospitals 
in the District. Among them are more 
than thirty of my old regiment, the Seventh 


slavery and secession, as to sympathize, 


brought into the hands of some men lying - 


wherever he sees it. The other day he had - 


the missionaries residing there, will no 


Still, there are some who so far fail to see 


Ohio, wounded at the battle of Port Repub- © 


lic. When they were brought here, they 
sent for me. We parted at Charlestown, 
on the Kanawha, after months of weary 
marches, and one bloody battle together. 
Since then, they have been in the battle at 
Winchester, and again in the disastrous 
fight at Port Republic. Now we meet here. 
One of the wounded is a Cleveland boy, the 
son of a widow, who committed her son es- 
pecially to my charge. He was first shot 
through the jaw, but continued to fight; 
then through the- neck, but continued to 
fight; then had a great hole knocked in his 
shoulder, by a piece of shell, but kept on 
fighting; then had his right arm broken by 
a musket ball, when he gave up. In this 
wounded condition he retreated, walking 
nine miles, and was six days getting here, 
during which time his wounds were never 
once dressed. He is doing well, and will 
recover. 

My letter is growing too long. I shall 
want some Presbyterians for the hospital. 

Yours truly, 
| FREDERICK T. Brown. 


Vicrok EMMANUEL AND THE MaJor 
ExcoMMUNICATION.—A Paris paper, the 
Opinione Nationale, learns that the bishops 
in Rome are making great efforts to induce 
the Pope to pronounce the Major Excom- 
munication against Victor Emmanuel and 
his adherents, and to relieve his subjects 


from the oath of allegiance. 
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COMMENCEMENT ‘AT PRINCETON. 


Messrs. Editore—Never were the green 


fields around Princeton fresher or more 


beautifal than they were this year; and 


Spever did this venerable seat of learning 
‘@0 herself more credit than at the Com- 


mencement, on the 25th of June just past. 
Daring the week previous strangers had 
‘been daily arriving from other places, some 
‘attracted merely by the fame of Princeton 


 . GOollege, and by curiosity, others to see the 
/ graduating performances of loved sons, and 


brothers, and acquaintances. On the Sab- 
Commencement Day, we 


missed the Baccalaureate of old time, when 


“President Carnahan appeared in the pulpit 


in flowiog silk gown, and addressed the 
‘Benidr’ Class, also gowned, and standing in 
‘a semi-circle before him on an elevated 
stage. The Baccalaureate is now, without 
whow of ceremony, delivered to the Seniors 
in the College chapel. On this Sabbath 
the Rev. Dr. Schenck, of Philadelphia, 
occupied the pulpit of the First Presbyte- 
rien Church both morning and evening, 
aud that of the Second Church in the 
‘afternoon. He was greeted with affection- 
ate cordiality, and listened to with earnest 
attention by large audiences of his former 
Princeton parishioners. 

The Commencement Exercises began on 
Tuesday, the 24th, at eleven o'clock, A.M., 
in the First Presbyterian Church, when 
President Maclean introduced to a crowded 
house the Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, of 
Brooklyn, New York, who pronounced the 
usual‘ oration before the American Whig 
gud» Olicsophic Societies. Mr. Cuyler’s 
address was quite worthy of his reputation. 


He began with a glowing tribute to the 


College, its history, and the eminence of 
its graduates. He said:—<I have come 
te re-visit the spot where Dickinson and 
Davies watched beside the cradle of acade- 
‘mio culture, in a rustic hamlet; where 
‘Witherepoon’s voice rang for liberty above 
the thunder of hostile guns; where South- 
ard and Frelinghuysen (New Jersey’s Cas- 
tor and Pollux) began their bright career; 
where young Biddle mused beside the Cas- 
talian fount, and Brainard Taylor mused 
beside the oross; where James Madison 
sinewed his strength for great constitutional 
combats; above all, the spot from which 
‘President Edwards, America’s greatest phi- 
losopher, soared upward in his chariot of 
fire—his sepulchre still with you until this 
day.”” The orator then reviewed the cha- 
racters of the eminent men who had been 
connected with Princeton, and paid fitting 
tributes to Dr. James W. Alexander, Pro- 
fessor Henry, Professor’ Dodd, and Dr. J. 
Addison Alexander. | | 

_He then announced as his theme, “ Jnéel- 

ct, and how to use it.” Upon this theme 
he discoursed with great clearness of thought, 
vigour of style, and earnestness of delivery. 


We have not time to attempt even an out- 


line of the oration, and it is the less neces- 
gary, as it has been solicited, and will pro- 
bably be granted, for publication. One 
pene the description of the great intel- 

taal combat between Webster and Hayne 
in the United States Senate, was peculiarly 
impressive and beautiful. In the latter 
part of the oration, the speaker gave vent 
to his own patriotic convictions and hopes 
in regard to the present’ war, while he 
warmed those of his audience, and urged 
the young men before him to do well their 
part in this season of their country’s strug- 
for unity and perpetuity. 

After’ the conclusion of the oration, the 
students and graduates retired to the Halls 
of the two Literary Societies, where their 


_ Annual, Meetings were held. Into these 
‘gacred mysteries the eye of the uninitiated 


may not profanely penetrate, nor must they 
be divulged by those who enter there. 

On Tuesday afternoon the Alumni of the 
College held their Annual Meeting in the 
College chapel. The Rev. Ravaud K. 
Rodgers, D.D., of Bound Brook, New Jer- 
sey, was chosen to preside, aided by the 


Rev. Hugh N. Wilson, D.D., of New 


Branswick, New Jersey, and Edward W. 
Scudder, Esq., of Trenton, New Jersey, as 
Vice-Presidents. The chapel was well 
filled, and over two hours were spent 
delightfully in hearing short addresses 
from graduates and others, all of whom. 
were unexpectedly called up at the.moment 
by the indefatigable chairman of the Com-. 
mittee of Arrangements—Professor Duf- 
field. After thus hearing from eight or 
ten graduates of Nassau Hall, several gradu- 
ates from other Colleges were called forth. 
Among these were the Rev. J. M. Mac- 
donald, D. D., of Princeton, a graduate of 
Union College; Daniel Lord,-Esq., of New 
York, and Dr. Peter Parker, of China, 
graduates of Yale; Rev. A. 8S. Colton, of 
Hamilton; Rev. J. F. Stearns, D.D., of 
Harvard; and I. F. Hageman, Esq., of 
Ratgera College. The addresses contained 
& mingling of sad and tender reminiscences, 
but their prevailing element was one of a 
mirthfal and jdcular kind, exciting fre- 
quent bursts of applause and merriment. 
The occasion was one of unusual enjoyment 
to all present. 


Tuesday evening was ocoupied by the 
honorary orations of the Junior Class—four 
orations having been chosen frem each of 
the two’ literary societies. The speeches 
were all highly creditable to the young 
orators, and gave universal satisfaction. 
Many young ladies and gentlemen seem, 
however, to attend these services, not for 
the purpose of hearing the speakers, but 
only to spend some agreeable hours in con- 


- -versation of their own, quite regardless of 


the comfort and desires of those who do go 
to hear. We deeply sympathized with the 
worthy President in his endeavours to 
secure silence in the remoter parts of the 
house. It was quite evident that many of 
the lady attendants did not regard the 
bachelor President with the reverence 
which is his due. Like the United 
States Government, he finds his most dif- 
ficult task in restraining and quieting 
female tongues. 

The larger part of Wednesday, both for- 
noon and afternoon, was occupied as usual 
in hearing speeches from the young gentle- 
men of the graduating class. The speeches 
were quite up to the average of excellence 
on such occasions, reflecting credit both on 
the speakers and their instructors, and gave 
promise of future eminence and usefulness 
to many of the speakers. Among them, 
we cannot help referring with warm com- 
mendation to the “ Belles Lettres Oration’ 
of Mr. Charles H. Dod, a son of the late 
brilliant and lamented Professor Albert B. 
Dod. The Valedictory, by Lewis W. 
Mudge, of Brooklyn, New York, was also 
excellent, and the “‘ Master’s Oration,” by 


Alfred H. Kellogg, of Pennsylvania, was a: 


chaste, matured, and eloquent eulogium on 
the College of New Jersey. 

Forty-nine young men received the de- 
gree of A.B., and forty that of AM, in 
course. The degree of A.M., ad eundem, 


‘was bestowed on Timothy P. Ranney, of 


New Jersey; the honorary degree of A.M. 
on-~A. B. Dayton, M.D., and Rev. William 
Elder; that of D.D. on Rev. Joseph R. 
Mann, of Princeton, and on Rev. A. A. 
Hodge, of Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania; that 
of LL.D. on William A. Stearns, D.D., 
President of Amherst College, Massachu- 


setts; and-on Abraham O. Zabriskie, Esq., 
of New Jersey. 

The platform was graced, during the 
exercises, by the presence of a large num- 
ber of distinguished men, among whom we 
noticed Daniel Lord, Esq , of New York, 
Judge Kennedy, of New Jersey, Dr. Park- 


er, of Chioa, Drs. Joseph Holdich and | 


Robert Baird, of New York, Dr. J. F. 
Stearns, of Newark, New Jersey, Dr. David 
Magie, of Elizabeth, New Jersey, Dr. Ra- 
vaud K. Rodgers, of Bound Brook, New 
Jersey, Dr. 8S. B. Jones, of Bridgeton, 
New Jersey, Dr. Charles Hodge, of Prince- 
ton, Chief Justice Whelpley, A. O. Za- 
briskie, Esq., and Judges J. S. Van Dyke 
and L. Q. CO. Elmer, of New Jersey. 

The Trustees of the College held several 
meetings in the intervals of the other exer- 
cises, in the course of which Chief Justice 
Whelpley and Robert Lenox Maitland, 
Esq., were elected Trustees, to fill vacan- 
cies caused by the deaths of ex Governor 
William 8S. Pennington and Dr. Condit. 

The Alumni dinner, which came off in 
the afternoon at the College Refectory, 
was attended by a large body of the gradu- 
ates and invited guests, and was a truly 
delightfal festive re-union. The loud and 
constant clatter of a multitude of voices, 
intermingled with frequent bursts of mer- 
riment, showed that it was indeed a ‘feast 
of reason, and a flow of soul.” | 

The venerable College buildings, with 
the splendidly shaded. grounds around 
them, never before looked so beautiful. 
The Faculty is complete, and will compare 
well with that of any literary institution in 
the country, for ability and devotion to its 
varied duties. The College Library con- 
tains 12,200 volumes, and the libraries of 
the two Literary Societies 10,000 addi- 
tional volumes. The course of instruction 
is varied, elevated, and complete, and the 
general opportunities for improvement by 
the students, may be safely said to be 
unsurpassed by those enjoyed in any other 
institution in the land. 

The number of students on the last cata- 
logue was two hundred and twenty-one. As 
Princeton has heretofore enjoyed a large 
share of Southern patronage, the number of 
students is considerably smaller than in 
some former years. The number from the 
loyal States is, however, larger than ever 
before. 

Tt is greatly to be desired that some of 
the wealthy and liberal patrons of learning 
would remember this time-honoured and 
useful Institution in their benefactions. It 
has never received any pecuniary aid from 
the Legislature of the State for which it 
has done so much, and has rarely, if ever, 
received any large donations or legacies 
from private sources. Since its principal 
edifice was burned and rebuilt a few years 
ago, it has consequently had a severe strug- 
gle from lack of funds. Are there none 
among its many wealthy alumni, or among 
the rich merchants of the adjacent cities, 
who. are willing to come forward and put 
this ancient and prolific seat of learning 
upon an independent and comfortable basis 
in its pecuniary affairs? We can hardly 
conceive of a better opportunity and me- 
thod for advancing the interests of sound 
education and of science. 

I hope next week to give you something 
further respecting matters and things in 
and around Princeton. QuIsQuIis. 


RUTGERS COLLEGE COMMENCE- 
MENT. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


New Brunswick, N. J., June 17, 1862, 

Messrs. Editors—Time-honoured Rutgers 

is now enjoying the literary and social fes- 

tivities which commemorate the completion 

of another collegiate year. All New Jersey 

seems to be present. The Exercises are 
full of interest, and are well attended. 

Dr. Berg’s sermon opened the Com- 
mencement Exercises on Sunday morning. 
Those who were present speak of it as a 
discourse of great power and depth. Pro- 
fessor Forsyth delivered the Baccalaureate 
address on Monday, in the College chapel. 
He alluded to the strangeness of his - posi- 
tion in standing before the Senior Class at 
the present time, and reminded the gradu- 
ates of the high privileges they had en- 
joyed in intercourse with the now sainted 
Frelinghuysen. He closed with a touch- 
ing tribute to the worth of the late Presi- 
dent, and a soul-stirring word of patriotism 
and devotion to the country. 

On the afternoon of Monday the Na- 
tural History Society held its annual meet- 
ing. The Rev. Mr. Lockwood, of Key- 
port, New Jersey, delivered an able address 
on geology, touching chiefly on the habits 
and customs of fossil animals. A running 
debate was then engaged in, which showed 
the ability of the scientific gentlemen, who 
took part in it, to mix mirthfulness with. 
geology, in a very attractive manner. 

This morning the annual meeting of 
the alumni was held in the College chapel. 
After which, John F. Hageman, Esq., of 
Princeton, delivered the annual address. 
It was a scholarly and patriotic discourse. 

This afternoon the Literary Societies of 
the College formed in procession on the 
campus, and, with a fine band of music, 
marched to the Second Dutch Reformed 
Church, where they were addressed by 
Jobn S. Hart, LL.D., of Philadelphia. 
Dr. Hart’s subject was, “The Educating 
Power of the Bible among the Nations,” 
which he illustrated by a series of powerful 
and logical arguments. He closed with a 
testimony to the inestimable value of our 
English translation, and showed how it 
had served as an anchor to the language, 
keeping it from drifting and changing, as 
it would have done, were it not for this 
Eoglish Bible, moulding and fashioning 


the speech and conversation of the mil- 


lions who speak the English language. 
The address occupied about an hour in its 
delivery, and was listened to with deep 
attention and interest. 

The evening exercises consisted of 
speeches by members of the Junior Class, 
interspersed with music by the band. The 
Second Dutch Church was filled to its 
utmost capacity, with friends and admirers 
of the students and orators. 

The Trustees held a meeting this after- 
noon, to elect a successor to Mr. Fre- 
linghuysen, but adjourned without taking 
action. QUINCEY. 


A Seotch Philosopher in the Pacific. 


A German traveller, Dr. Scherzer, 
gives an interesting account of the voy- 
age of the Austrian frigate Novara among 
the islands of the Pacific. In one of the 
Caroline groups, Dr. Scherzer found a 
Scotch physician, ‘Dr. Cook,” established, 
and in good practice; he had been in this 
choral island for a quarter of a century, and 
had his hut divided into three apartments. 
The outer room was his surgery, containing 
the usual glass bottles, &c., of his profes- 
sion, and every thing was neat and orderly. 
Cook was quite a philosopher. ‘ Nothing,” 
his German brother complains, “surprised 
him; nothing roused him.” There he 
lived, his face pale, faded, expressionless, 
with a long, silver-gray beard, clothed in a 
coarse woollen jacket, with a huge, broad- 
brimmed, worn-out straw hat pulled low 
over his forehead, quite regardless of the 
great outer world and its concerns. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THEY HAVE NO PRAYERS AT 
THEIR HOUSE. 


This was the reason which a little fellow 
gave for the wickedness of bis schoolmate, 
than which nothing could be more philoso- 
phically correct. He was himself a proof 
of the truth of it, for his observation was 
founded on his own experience. He had 
felt the restraining power of family religion. 
What a tremendous responsibility do we 
here discover resting upon professedly 
Christian parents! Not that any others 
are exempt from it, but these have recog- 
nized and assumed this responsibility by a 
public profession. They have consecrated 
their children to God in the covenant of 
baptism, and are under the most solemn 
obligation to use every available means for 
their conversion. There is no means more 
available than this. God has ordained it, 
and blessed it. It was in the family that 
He first planted his Church, and it is by 
the family relation that he has extended it. 
Family worship is the nucleus which gathers 
around itself all other means of grace. 
Where there is family worship, there will 
be family instruction, parental authority, 
regular attendance of both scholar and 
teacher upon the Sabbath-school, and chil- 
dren seated with their parents in the house 
of God every Sabbath-day. Thus from the 
hour when these children have administered 
to them the seal of the covenant; until they 
leave the parental roof to go out into the 
world, they are brought up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. Such parents 
can confidently commend their childred 
thus leaving them, even if still unconvert- 
ed, to a covenant-keeping God. They feel 
that they have endeavoured to train their 
children for His service to whom they have 
been consecrated, and cannot but hope that 
to his service they will be called. Such 
children God will take and use for his own 
glory. They have been educated for him, 
and he appreciates the gift. If a parent 
has dedicated his child to the service of the 
State, he thinks that the value and per- 
fection of the gift consists in preparing 
that child for the part which he is to per- 
form:in public life. Why should not the 
Christian parent reason in a similar manner 
concerning the conversion of his children? 
_ The Baron Rothschild said “he could 
not allow his children to think of religion; 
it would be fatal to their success in busi- 
ness; because to get and keep a fortune 
required all one’s time and efforts.”” What 
a horrible consistency is this! Yet con- 
sistency itis! He had dedicated his chil- 
dren to the service of Mammon, and Mam- 
mon they must serve. They could not be 


allowed to think of, much less to worship, thes. 


any other God. Where are the Christian 
parents who act with equal consistency con- 
cerning the dedication which they have 
voluntarily made of their children to the 
Lord? If we may argue from our own 
observation, it is to be feared they are la- 
mentably few. It is a fact, that multitudes 
of Christian parents are so much engaged 
in making money, that they have no time 
to attend to their children. The neglect 
of family worship is the real source of all 
other neglect of parental duty. If this 
were attended to at stated seasons, in a 
proper manner, the effect would be most 
salutary upon parents, as well as children. 
It is this which has distinguished the fami- 
lies of the pious, amid abounding wicked- 
ness, from the earliest times. It is by this 
means that the worship of the true God 
has been preserved in the world. Of Abra- 
ham, God uses this remarkable expression, 
«¢ For I know him, that he will command 
his household, and his children after him.” 
It is not to the present alone, but to future 
generations, that we are under obligations 
to transmit to them by this means the true 
religion. I say by this means, because the 
families of unfaithful professors of religion 
have degenerated, generation by generation, 
into utter godlessness, though surrounded 
by all the other means of grace, being with- 
out doubt judicially abandoned—a dreadful, 
but deserved punishment. 

Christian parents, do not think that the 
maintenance of family worship is simply a 
privilege, which you may forego, because 
your own piety is at so low an ebb that you 
can get along comfortably without it. It 
is a duty which you owe to God, in your 
children’s behalf—a means of grace to them, 
which you are doubly bound to use. God 
requires it of you, for the fulfilment of your 
covenant vows; and they themselves require 
it of you, by every principle of natural 
justice. It is that solemn, habitual appeal 
in behalf of your household, in the name 
of the Redeedier, to Almighty God, which 
furnishes the most powerful motives to filial 
obedience and affection, as well as to their 
conversion. If you neglect it, you cannot 
complain, if your children are not only not 
converted, but if they should bring your 
gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. 

Crusy. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF LUZERNE. 


The Presbytery of Luzerne met on Tues- 


day evening, June 17, at half-past seven’ 


o’clock, in the Presbyterian church of Tunk- 
hannock, and was opened with a sermon by 


the Moderator, the Rev. A. Lowry, from’ 


John iii. 7. The Rev. I. Weidman was 
elected Moderator, and the Rev. William 
Thompson Temporary Clerk. The Rev. S. 
F. Colt, now in the army near Richmond, 
communicated through Dr. Mitchell, that he 
greatly regretted his inability to meet the 
Presbytery at their present session. 

A certificate of licensure and dismissal of 
Mr. A. J. Wentrick was received from the 
Second Presbytery of Philadelphia, and, on 
motion, he was taken under the care of 
Presbytery, in order to examination, with a 
view to his ordination. His examinations 
were unanimously sustained, and he was 
ordained as an evangelist. His field of 
labour is among the Germans in the south- 
ern part of the Presbytery. A committee, 
consisting of the Rev., Messrs. Osmond, 
Wentrick, Armstrong, and Rosenthal, was 
appointed to organize churches among the 
Germans in the lower end of the Presbytery. 
The Rev. J. A. Hodge was added to the 
Committee on Church Organization in the 
southern part of the Presbytery. 

The following resolutions on the state of 
the country were adopted: 

Resolved, 1. That this Presbytery accept, 
and cordially recommend to all our members, 
the action of the last General Assembly with 
reference to the rebellion against our national 
government. 

Resolved, 2. That as a Presbytery, we most 
earnestly pray for the Divine favour and 
blessing on our brethren who are now labour- 
ing as chaplains in our army, that God may 

ive them the grace and strength they need 
in the discharge of their arduous duties, and 
success in all their labours in the cause of 
Christ. 

Resolved, 3. That we sincerely commend to 
the guardian care of our Heavenly Father all 
who are engaged in the service of their coun- 
try, especially the members of our charches, 
and of the families in our communion; pray- 
ing for Divine protection over their souls and 
bodies, for the comforting influences of the 
Holy Spirit on the sick and wounded, and 
sympathizing with all the bereaved. 

Resolved, 4. That we urge it, as a Christian 
duty, upon all our members and ministers to 

ray continually for the upholding of our 
ational Government, the overthrow of all 
the powers of evil, and the restoration and 
complete establishment of perfect peace and 


righteousness. 
Resolved, 5. That according to the Divine 
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the 


precept, we also recommend for our 
enemies, that God would saliakeen theic 
minds and change their purpose. 

Resolved, 6. That this action, with the 
action of the General Assembly, be read b 
all pastors and stated supplies from the Ae 
pits of our churches. 

The following supplies were appointed 
for Bear Creek and Shickshinney, viz:—For 
Bear Creek—Messrs. Welles and Parke, at 
discretion. For Shickshinney—Mr. Snow- 
den, second Sabbath in July; Mr. Hodge, 
fourth Sabbath in July; Mr. Johnson, 
second Sabbath in August; Mr. Parsons, 
fourth Sabbath in August. 

N.S Parke, Stated Clerk. 


WAR NEWS. 


ARMY NEAR RICHMOND. ~ 


The news, very imperfect and unofficial as 
it is, from the army of McClellan, is of an 
interesting character, and somewhat startling. 
The rebels, in very large force, attacked the 
right wing of the army, and the fighting con- 
tinued for several days, and the loss on both 
sides was great. By the order of General 
McClellan, the right wing fell back gradually, 
and this not only changed the base line on 
the Pamunkey, but also changed the entire 
front, and concentrated the army on the 
James River. This, it is confidently assert- 
ed, was in consequence of a strategic plan 
intended to be executed, had no attack been 
made. By these events, General McClellan 
does not lose his proximity to Richmond, and 
being now hear his gun-boats, it is supposed 
his position is better for an advance on the 
city. We refrain from publishing the con- 
flicting newspaper accounts, which are not 
reliable, and await official despatches. 


“VALLEY OF VIRGINIA. 


Washington, June 26.—The forces under 
Major Generals Fremont, Banks, and McDow- 
ell, have been consolidated into one army, to 
be called the army of Virginia, and Major 
General Pope has been spevially assigned by 
the President to the chief command. This 
change in this department is hailed with de- 
light, as an earnest of the determination of 
the President to act with reference only to the 
public welfare, while it is not doubted that 
all these officers will cheerfully co-operate in 
the performance of this patriotic duty. Gen- 
eral Fremont has resigned, in consequence of 
being rendered subordinate. Generals Banks 
and McDowell have submitted to the arrange- 


ment. 
NORFOLK. 


Norfolk, June 24.—General Viele held a 
conference with the city officers here yester- 
day, and finding that they would not take the 
oath of allegiance, ordered that no election for 
municipal officers should be held to-day, as 
had been arranged for. This morning he 
issued a proclamation declaring the city under 
martial law, and retiring the old city officers, 


whose terms have expired. General Viele has | 


found it necessary to adopt this course, in con- 
sequence of the numerous petty disturbances 
between the Union men and the secessionists. 


CHARLESTON. 


The Southern accounts of a battle at Seces- 
sionville, near Charleston, giving an account 
of the repulse of General Benham, was; in its 
The Federal force was 
encountered by a large rebel force, and beaten 
back. General Benham, who is supposed to 
have been guilty of great rashness in makin 
the attack, has been arrested by Genera 
Hunter, whose orders he violated. He was 
directed to abstain from an attack, and merely 
maintain his position, but, with a false ardour, 
he took the offensive, and not having sufficient 


force, was driven back with great loss, esti- 


mated at 677 in killed, wounded, and missing. 
The official reports have not yet been made. 
This repulse is unfortunate, as it must retard 
materially the operations against Charleston. 
Our camp is now within range of the fire of 
dur gunboats, and is in safe condition. En- 
trenchments are being thrown up while we 
await reinforcements. General Brannan’s 
troops, to the number of 2000, had arrived 
from Key West, at James Island, but our 
forces must be largely reinforced before opera- 


tions can be resumed. The rebels are con- 


stantly receiving additional troops, and pre- 
parations for the defence of Charleston are 
being extensively made. 


MEMPHIS. 


Memphis, June 23.—A detachment of the 
6th Illinois cavalry made a descent on a band 
of rebel cavalry who were guarding a train, 
near Cold Water station, on the Mississippi 
and Tennessee Railroad, and captured 25 
prisoners and about 20,000 pounds of bacon, 
which were in the train. They also destroyed 
the bridges on the road, rendering it impass- 
able. The navigation of the White river is 
now open to General Curtis’s army. A num- 
ber of clergymen at Nashville, of the Methodist 
and Baptist denominations, have been sent to 
the penitentiary on the charge of disloyalty. 

Memphis, June 26.—The first train on the 
Memphis and Charleston Railroad for Corinth, 
with a number of teams and wagons, and one 
company of the 56th Ohio regiment, besides 
several officers, were attacked by a large force 
of rebel cavalry yesterday, about twelve miles 
from this city. The rebels destroyed the 
locomotive, burned the cars, killed ten of our 
men, and captured several officers, including 
Colonel Kinney and Majors Bride and Sharp, 
and the railroad superintendent. 

ARKANSAS. 

Cairo, July 1.—Advices from Arkansas are 
to the effect that General Hindman, with some 
five thousand rebels, was in the immediate 
vicinity of St. Charles, and that Colonel Fitch 
had abandoned the fort, after spiking the guns. 
The situation of General Curtis is said to be 
critical, he being unable to bring supplies, and 
his army being on half rations for more than 


a week, 

ARIZONA. 

_ San Francisco, June 19.—General Carleton’s 
brigade has entered Arizona. The advanced 
guard, under Colonel West, reached Tuscan 
about the 17th ult., the rebels having previ- 
ously abandoned that point. The stars and 
_— wave over the ruins of Fort Breckin- 
ridge. 3 

Washington, June 25.—The following was 
received at the War Department to-day: 
“San Francisco, June 10.—General L. 

Thomas, Adjutant-General:—General Carle- 
ton, at Pimero Villagos, May 25, reports that 
Colonel West took possession of Tucan, Ari- 
zona, on the 20th inst., without opposition. 
The rebel troops fled to the Rio Grande. As 
soon as the rebels are pushed away from Me- 
silla, the overland mail route will be open 
from Honolulu, via Santa Fe, Fort Thom, 
Tuca, and Fort Yuma, to San Francisco. 

“Signed, Georce Wricat, Brig. Gen.’’ 


Foreign Items. 

A Potynestan Mission Saip.—Those 
who are interested in the Melanesian Mis- 
sion will rejoice to learn that a new vessel, 
to supply the place of the Southern Cross, 
wrecked in 1860, has been commenced in 
yard of Messrs. Money,’ Wigram & 
Sons, at Blackwall, England. In order to 
provide accommodation for the increasing 
number of scholars conveyed between the 
Islands and New Zealand each summer, it 
has been necessary to build a vessel of much 
larger dimensions than those of the South- 
ero Cross. The vessel will leave England 
early in November. 


SINGULAR DIsEASE AMONGST FRENCH 
SoLpIERs.—A letter from Paris mentions 
that the apparition of a peculiar kind of 
opthalmia in the garrison of Vincennes, 
which so startled the medical world a few 
weeks since, is now discovered to be more 
extensive than was at first supposed. The 
soldiers whose optic nerves become paralyzed 
the instant the sun sinks below the horizon 
are not confined to the locality. The dis- 
ease has broken out with great violence at 
Strasbourg, and another town in the west 
of France, but as yet has not attacked 
civilians. In the former, there are now 
sixty soldiers suffering from it, who are 
stationed in the citadel, and several in all 
the different barracks. 


SALE OF WHITFIELD’s CHAPEL, Tor- 
TENHAM CouRT-ROAD.—A freehold pro- 
perty, consisting of the large circular build- 
ing on the west side of Tottenham Court- 
road, and abutting on the east side of John 
street, Fitzroy square, known as Whitfield’s 
Chapel, and the adjoining burial ground, 
was recently disposed of by auction, under 
a decree of the High Court of Chancery. 
The foundation-stone of the church was 
laid in the beginning of June, 1756, and 
it was opened for public worship by the 
Rev. George Whitfield on the 7th of No- 


seen. 


wember in the same year. The chapel, 
with the boys’ and girls’ schools, formed 
the first lot, and realized, after a brisk com- 
tition, $22,000. The burial-ground, with 
ntages to the Tottenham Court road and 
John street, was divided into six lots, and 
brought altogether $7825. It was rumour- 
ed at the conclusion of the sale that the 
purchaser of the property proposes to erect 
a music hall, on an extensive scale, on the 
site of the chapel. — London Advertiser. 


MEDAL OF THE Prince Consort.—A 
medal by M. Charles Wiener, medalist and 
sculptor to His Majesty the King of the 
Netherlands, has just been struck in memory 
of his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, 


_a8 the founder of the International Exhibi- 
. tions of 1851 and 1862. 


No photograph 
or engraving we have seen presents a more 


striking likeness. The reverse of the medal | 


bears the words, *‘ Founder of the Interna- 


‘tional Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862,” sur- 


rounded by a wreath of oak-leaves and 
acorns, which has very high merit as a 
work of art.—London Times. 


TEMPORAL PowER OF THE PopE.—The 
Paris correspondent of the Express says, 
that while 247 bishops are signing an ad- 
dress at Rome in favour of the temporal 

wer of the Pope, a counter-address has 

an signed by 8500 of the Italian clergy. 


Tue TugF AND THE Lonvon HospiraLs. 
—Mr. Bond, a gentleman well known in 
racing circles, has again renewed his munifi- 
cent offer made to the stewards of the 
Jockey Club, in September 1860, of con- 
tributing one thousand guineas to the 
London hospitals, providing the fortunate 
winners of the Derby and the Oaks will 
kindly consent to an allocation of ten per 
cent. of their winnings; but should such be 
deemed excessive, Mr. Bond will be happy 


to add an amount equal toa deduction of 


five per cent. upon their stakes respectively. 
London Times. : 


Tae Mopet FarM.—A cor- 
respondent has sent to an Knglish journal 
the following interesting extract of a letter 
from the Rev. D. Phillip, who is located at 
the Model Farm at Jaffa. A few months 
ago we sent a light cart to the settlement, 
which is quite a novelty in those parts. 
He writes: —‘‘ A few weeks ago I made the 
first attempt, and drove the cart to the 
town. I found no obstacle in doing so, 
and; when we arrived at the gate, mul- 
titudes surrounded us, wondering at the 
sight of this the first wheeled vehicle they 
I took all my children with me 
the second time, and [ ventured to drive 
through the principal streets of the town. 
There were no obstacles, except here and 
there a few steps. We were followed by a 
great number of people, all wondering at a 
performance which has been hitherto deem- 
ed impossible.” The inmates (converts) 
were busily engaged in harvesting and 


thrashing the wheat and barley grown on- 


the farm. 


A Prince Consort TRAVELLING SCHOL- 
ARSHIP —Among special memorials to the 
late Prince Cunsort, that of the Manchester 
Nonconformists deserves a word of record 
from its originality. One of the latest and 
warmest projects of the deceased Prince 
was to crown and complete the education 
of his son by a journey to the Holy Land. 
The Nonconformists of Manchester have, 


in the neighbourhood of that city, a noble - 


college for the training of ministers; and it 
is obvious to every one that if a journey to 


Jerusalem be of importance to a young lay- 


man, it must be of still greater value to a 
youngelergyman. Thisidesinspired the pro- 
ject, which, if funds enough should accrue, 
will be carried out by the foundation of a 


travelling scholarship, something after the 


manner of the Cambridge travelling scholar- 


ship and the Royal Academy travelling 


studentships.— London Atheneum. 


Girt oF A Pusiic Park.—About twelve 
months since, Mrs. Joseph Locke, widow of 
the eminent engineer, in order to mark the 
connection of her husband with the town of 
Barnsley, England, in addition to giving 
$10,000 for the foundation of scholarships 
in the Grammar-school, and $5000 in aid of 
the Roman Catholic schools, offered to pre- 
sent the town with a park, if a suitable site 
could be found. In accordance with that 
desire, she caused a piece of ground, about 
seventeeen acres in extent, close to the 
town, to be purchased and laid out. The 
whole has been enclosed, and now forms a 
magnificent recreation ground. Provision 


has been made for cricket playing, bowling, | 


and a variety of other games. On a recent 
Monday the ground was formally handed 
over to the local Board of Health, as the 
representatives of the town. There were 
great demonstrations of public rejoicing on 
the occasion. 


LAst RESTING-PLACES OF THE Bona- 
PARTES.—The Paris Patrie states that it is 
the intention of the Emperor to cause the 
remains of King Joseph Bonaparte, which 
are interred in the church of the Santa 
Croce, at Florence, to be brought to Paris, 
and deposited in the Hotel des Invalides. 
That removal would, it observes, respond to 
the wish expressed by that monarch in his 
will made at London in 1840. The following 
are the places at which the mortal remains 


of the different members of the Bonaparte 


family are now deposited:—The Emperor 
Napoleon I. and his brother Jerome, at the 
Invalides; Joseph, at Florence; Louis, at 
Saint Leu, France; Lucien, at Canino, Ita- 
ly; Cardinal Fesch, in the basilica of Saint 
Laurence, in Lucina, Rome; Madam Mere, 
at Corneto, Italy; the Empress Josephine 
and her daughter, the Queen Hortense, at 
Reuil, France; the Princess Elisa, at Tri- 
este, Austria; Queen Caroline, at Florence; 
the Princess Pauline, at Florence; Napo- 
leon II., in Austria. - . 


General Items. 


Dr. WapswortH.—The Pacific of the 
5th of June says:—The Rev. C. Wads- 
worth, D.D., whose arrival we noticed in 
our last, preached at Calvary Church last 
Sabbath morning and evening. The church 
was crowded to excess. We were present 
in the evening, and the sight was a refresh- 
ing one, and must have been highly grati- 
fying to the Doctor, as evidence of a cor- 
dial welcome, and of the great interest 
awaiting his labours in California. The 
sermon, we need scarcely say, was a most 
admirable one, delivered most earnestly and 
impressively, and but one sentiment, as to 
the merit of the discourse, prevailed among 
his hearers. 


THe AMERICAN WAR AND THE Book 
TraDE.—The Board of Trade returns, which 
were issued lately, show the depressing ef- 
fect of the civil war in America upon our 
export of printed books. Contrasting the 
first four months of the present year with 
the first four months of 1861, there has 
been a decrease of about fifty tons in the 
quantity exported. The declared value of 
the books sent abroad has fallen from $663,- 
830 in 1861, to $572,190 in 1862.—Zon- 
don Atheneum. 


SotprEer’s Pay.—The Russian soldier 
receives thirty-six dollars a year as pay, 
and his rations consist solely of black bread. 
The French soldier receives fifty-six cents 
a month. The pay of our soldiers is twenty 
times greater. It costs the United States 
nearly three times as much to maintain a 
soldier as it does the British government. 


MorTLey AND GipEoN.—Mr. Motley, the 
historian of the Dutch Republic, has usually 
been regarded as a very learned and accurate 
writer, and no doubt he is such. But on 


| gacred subjects he has something yet to 


learn. A writer in the True Presbyterian 
calls attention to a curious blunder he has 
made in speaking of one of the great jud 

of Israel, confounding him with the heathen 


and barbarous people upon whom he exe-_ 


cuted the Lord’s vengeance. The accom- 
plished historian desoribes the palace which 


had been the residence of the Dukes of 
Brabant, in the olden time, and says :—“ Its 
walls were hung with a magnificent tapestry 
of Arras, representing the life and achieve- 
ments of Gideon, the Midianite, and giving 
particular prominence to the miracle of the 
fleece of wool.” — Chris. Intel. 


De. ALEXANDER’s SERMONS IN Scort- 
LAND.—Dr. Charles J. Brown, of Edin- 
burgh, has published a new edition of Dr. 


a biographical sketch of the author, and is 
moving the rich laymen of that city to give 
a copy to every theological student in Scot- 
land. One gentleman of New York has 
already presented three thousand volumes 
of these Sermons to the theological students 
in this country. 


Domestic Fels. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 


SENATE. 


Monday, June 30.—Mr. Foster, of Conneo- 
ticut, called up the bill granting a pension to 
the widow of General & F. Smith, of fifty 
dollars per month. After a discussion, it was 
passed—yeas 24, nays 17. Mr. Trumbull, of 
Illinois, from the committee on conference on 
the bill prescribing an additional oath of 


| office, made a report. The bill, as reported, 


prescribes an additional oath to every officer 
of the Government except the President. After 
a discussion, the report was agreed to. Mr. 
Harris, of New York, called up the resolution 
relating to the compensation of Senators ap- 
pointed to fill vacancies. It was passed. The 
resolution providing that contracts made by 
the Departments be published weekly in a 
newspaper, was taken up and passed. On 
motion of Mr. Morrill, the bill making further 
provisions in relation to salvage was taken 
up. The bill provides that vessels or goods 
belonging to the loyal citizens of the United 
States, which have been captured by rebels, 
when retaken by the United States shall be 
delivered to the owners without salvage. The 
bill was passed. | 
Tuesday, July 1.—The Army Appropriation 
Bill was passed. A message was received 
from the President, recommending a vote-of 
thanks to Commodore Foote for his gallant 
victories in the West. A resolution was 
offered relative to the arrest of one of the 
editors of the Baltimore American newspaper. 
A resolution relative to a certain grant of land 
to the State of Michigan for railroad purposes 
was passed. 


OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuesday, July 1.—The Tariff bill was passed. 
The Senate amendments to the Navy Appro- 
priation bill were acted upon. The bill for 
the appointment of a commission to ascertain 
the claims of loyal citizens for property de- 
stroyed or taken by the United States troops, 
was postponed till the 10th of next December. 
The bill for the enlargement of the Michigan 
and Illinois Canal, for the passage of armed 
and naval vessels and for other purposes, was 
lost, but a motion was afterwards made to re- 
consider the vote, with a view to postpone its 
consideration till December. 


ANNEXATION OF CanapDa.—The Northwester, 
a Canadian paper published at Red River, is 
out in favour of annexation with the United 
States. Itsays that Great Britain shows per- 
fect indifference to the settlement, and it enjoys 
none of the commercial or governmental ad- 
vantages it has a right to expect; and, on the 
other hand, American influences of every kind 
are operating upon it. 


Apvance IN Coat.—It is feared that the 
late severe flood in the coal region has very 
seriously affected the price of coal. The mines 
have been damaged as well as the canals, and 
the consequence is the price of coal has ad- 
vanced at the mines as much as $1.15 per ton 
within the last ten days. An advance of $1 
has been made by the dealers in Phoonixville, 
Pennsylvania. It is said that the freshet will 
probably raise the price of coal from $1 to 
to $1.50 per ton. 


Important Opinion RESPECTING THE ConrFis- 
CATION OF Property.—An important opinion 
has been delivered by Judge Grier, in the 
matter touching the right of the Government 
to seize and confiscate vessels and cargoes be- 
long to the citizens of States in rebellion 
against the General Government, without their 
agency in the rebellion being shown. A large 
amount of property is involved in the question, 
which was argued ‘several months ago by 


claimahts, and by Messrs. Ashton and Gibbons 
for the Government. The opinion of the Judge 
sustains the views taken by the counsel for 
the United States. 


Foreign 


FROM BEUROPK. 


Our latest foreign news is by the steamers City 
of Baltimore and Scotia. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Crown Printe of Prussia is shortly to visit 
England again, in order to be present at the mare 
riage of the Princess\Alice. Lord Palmerston has 
been elected Master of the Trinity House, in the 
room of the late Prince Consort. The number of 
visitors at the Great Exhibition during Whitsun 
week (exclusive of season ticket-holders) was 
249,855, and the sum received for admission from 
them was $67,000. The civic authorities of the 
city of London were taking steps towards the giv- 
ing of an entertainment On the grandest scale, to 
eminent foreigners and others, in honour of the 


died on the 16th of June, without pain. Since his 
return to England he had not been able to recover 
from the effects of the Indian climate, and the anx- 
iety and labour he went through during the mutiny. 
His sister, the Marchioness of Clanricarde, was in 
constant attendance upon him. He was in his 
fiftieth year. The title is extinct.: He was to be 
interred at Westminster Abbey on the 21st ult. 

A serious accident had happened to the works 
of the underground railroad in London. The tun- 
nel had been flooded, and more or less damaged 
for a considerable distance, owing to the break- 
ing in of a sewer. The loss was estimated at 
$60,000 to the contractors, and the opening of the 
railway was expected to be delayed for three 
months. Train’s street railway at Kensington, 
London, was being taken up. The Times again 
reproaches the Canadians. In remarking upon 
the efforts making in Lancashire to get the duty 
~removed from cotton imports into India, it says: 
| «Lancashire is shocked because India taxes our 
goods five per cent. but has no remonstrance to 
make to Canada, when she levies on our manufac- 
tures five times as much. Canada is rich, and 
India poor; yet India pays the whole of the troops 
that guard her; Canada leaves us to pay her gar- 
risons ourselves. The difficulties of India arise from 
the mutiny. The difficulties of Canada arise from 
local jobbery and party corruption; and Canada, 
while it strikes our goods with a hostile tariff, 
hesitates to make an effort towards protecting 
herself.” 

Mr. Lindsay, in postponing his notice on the 
subject of British relations with America until 
Friday, the 11th of July, expressed a hope that the 
government would, in the meantime, see the ne- 
cessity of recognizing the independence of the 
Confederate States, and of taking the matter out of 
the hands of private members, as it was perfectly 
clear the Confederate States were now able to 
assert their independence. 

A personal and rather bitter debate took place 
relative to the action of the Turkish government in 
stopping the circulation of the Brifish Star newspa- 
per, in Constantinople, on account of the inflamma- 
tory nature of its contents. 

The Rev. Dr. Fayette Jewett, an American 
clergyman, who was about to proceed to Turkey 
on missionary service, was suddenly seized, while 
staying at a hotel in Liverpool, with an attack of a 
complaint to which he has been subject for many 
years, and died shortly after the arrival of medical 
assistance, 

According to the latest reports, the strength of 
the French reinforcements about to be sent to 
Mexico will not fall short of 12,000 men. Two 
regiments at Rome were reported to be under or- 
ders to quit for Mexico. 

Paris evening papers of the 20th ult., assert that 
General Forey had been appointed to the com- 
mand in Mexico. Some reports say that the army 
in Mexico is to be increased to 30,000 men, and 


instead of Vera Cruz. 


FRANCE. | 

The dissolution of the Legislative Assembly had 
been postponed. The weather in France had been 
as unfavourable of late for the crops, as in England, 
and was causing some uneasiness. It was re- 
ported in Paris that M. Persigny had failed in his 
mission to London respecting American affairs. 
Conflicting statements were circulated relative to 
the proceedings of the French army in Mexico. 
Some of the journals so far from admitting any re- 
pulse at Puebla, claim a decided victory over the 
Mexicans at that place. Paris letters, however, 
assert that the French government had undoubtedly 


Joseph Addison Alexander’s Sermons, with , 


Great Exhibition. Viscount Charles John Canning 


that the reinforcements will be landed at Tampico 


tion, of a permanent character, in Paris, 0 com- 
mence next year. A building much lasger than 
that in London is proposed. 


ITALY. 


In the Italian Chamber of Deputies, on -the 
14th ult. the President of the Chamber read to 
the House a proposition, signed by many members, 
for an address to the King, refuting the calum- 
nious assertions in the address uf the bishops as- 
sembled at Rome, and again proclaiming the 
rights and will of the nation with respect to Rome. 


FSignor Ratazzi said _that the act of the bishops had 


‘not modified the conviction of the Italian on the 
Roman question, and continued, “If the Chamber 
considers the proposed address useful, I shall not 
oppose its adoption.” “After a sbort discussion the 
Chambers adopted the proposition, and deputed 
five members to draw up the address. The Fi- 
nance Minister had presented a provisional sketch 
of the budget till the end of 1862. The Minister 
requested an authorization to augment the treasury 
bonds by 100 to 200 millions lire, pending the re- 
ceipt of the returns arising from the sale of Church 
property. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, on the 18th ult., 
the following address to the King was proposed: 
“The bishops assembled at Rome have cast grave 
insults upon our country. They have denied our 
national right, and have invoked foreign violence. 
Let us reply by proclaiming our determination to 
maintain intact the national right of the metropolis 
of our country, suffering violence at the hands of 
masters whom she repudiates. The words pro- 
nounced at the Vatican have declared all negotia- 
tions impossible. This language removes every 
ground for the hesitation which has long displayed 
the moderation of the Italian people. When eccle- 
siastics, forgetting their ministry, put forth wishes 
for political reaction—when rutlians carry desola- 
tion from the Pontifical territory into the southern 
Provinces—Europe ought to be convinced that the 
authority of the Italian King and people only, can 
settle the Roman question.” After a short discus- 
sion the address was voted almost unanimously. 

At Rome, the address presented to the Pope by 
the bishops, was originally drawn up by Cardinal 
Wiseman, but afterwards modified, on account of 
its being too violent in its expressions against 
Piedmont and her allies. The text of the late allo- 
cution of the Pope, delivered to the general meeting 
of the cardinals, is published, and agrees with the 
synopsis already given. ‘The suppased opponents 
of the Papacy are spoken of as the “wicked,” as 
“ fabricators of fraud,” as “liars,” as “impious liber- 
tines,” as “dreadful criminals,” as working with 
“satanic” art, “spreading deadly poison, and ex- 
hibiting odious hypocrisy.” Negotiations have 
taken place at Turin, in consequence of the arrival 
of Garibaldi. The party of action are reported to 
have invited him to declare whether he would side 
with them or with the Government. In conse- 
quence of this species of summons, Garibaldi, at a 
private meeting of the leatlers of the Emancipation 
Society, is said to have delivered in his resignation 
as President. 

SPAIN. 

In the Cortes, on the 13th ult. the discussion 
upon the Mexican expedition was continued. 
Senor Rivero considered the withdrawal of the 
Spanish troops from Mexico as an abandonment of 
the interests of Spain. Senor Coelho believed that 
many inconveniences would he found in support- 
ing a dynastic policy in Mexico. He approved of 
the alliance with France and England, and thought 
that if General Gasset had been in command, the 
expedition would have advaneed to Mexico. On 
the 14th, Senor Coelho censured the complaisance 
of General Prim for President Juarez, and said that 
the former ought to have proceeded alone, or ac- 
companied to the city of Mexico. Senor Rios 
Rosas disappsoved the selection of General Prim 
as Plenipotentiary, and censured his conduct. He 
also spoke in very severe terms of President Juarez, 
who was, he said, unworthy of being treated with. 
On the 17th, the following official statement 
was published:—“«The Government, desiring to 
strengthen the ties whieh connect the colonies 
with the mother country, has determined on pro. 
gressively granting prudent reforms, until all incon- 
veniences have been removed, and both the mother 
country and the colonies are governed by identical 
laws.” According to intelligence received from 
Mexico, Sir Charles Wyke, Commodore Dunlop, 
and General Doblado had signed a treaty satisfy- 
ing the demands of England. The ratifications of 
the treaty were exchanged at Mexico. 


RUSSIA. 


Accounts from St. Petersburg describe a series 
of disastrous fires which had taken place through- 
out the last week, and which are attributed to 
revolutionary incendiaries. According to some 
estimates, nearly a third of the entire city has been 
destroyed. Happily, however, the parts burnt are 
those of a poor and inferior, though crowded char. 
acter. The property destroyed in the stores and 
dwellings (apart from the edifices themselves,) is 
estimated in St. Petersburg at 15,000,000 rubles. 
In some quarters this fearful fire is attributed to 


Messrs. Wharton, Johnson, and others, for the | Polish incendiarism, and there are fears that it is 


not the last the city will suffer. Two Sunday- 
schools, in which teachers justified incendiarism, 
have been closed by order of the Emperor. Re- 
ports of conflagrations having taken place at Mos- 
cow are denied. 

At St. Petersburg, on the 13th ult, the Commit- 
tee of the Bank passed a resolution for the unlimit- 
ed prolongation of the credits hitherto opened to 
large commercial firms whose establishments were 
burnt in the late conflagration, A syndicate was 
likewi8e appointed, for the purpose of opening 
credits to smaller shopkeepers. 

The Governor General has determined to close 
the Chess Club in the capital, which, according to 
the olficial statement, was used as the centre for 
disseminating false reports. It has likewise been 
decided to shut up the public reading rooms, on 
account of their proprietors distributing revolu- 
tionary publications. 

The Russian Government associate the recent 
fires with a revolutionary movement of consider- 
able magnitude. So grave are the apprehensions 
entertained for the future, that goods under consign- 
ment from England to St Petersburg have been 
countermanded until the Russian Government can 
be said to have fairly got the upper hand of the 
movement. 

An imperial decree has been issued authorizing 
the governors of the provinces to proclaim martial 
law, should incendiarism break out. The senten- 
ces of the courts-martial are to be confirmed by the 
Governor. Rapine, murder, incendiarism, and 
destruction of the crops, are punishable with 
death. 

Great excitement prevails in all the provinces 
of the Russian Empire. Appeals to the people, 
and revolutionary proclamations, are circulated in 
innumerable quantities. Secret societies are said 
to be actively at work. 


VENETIA. 


The poverty in the city of Venice is extreme. 
Trade, which since the Italian war has been falling 
off considerably, lost thirty-three per cent. again 
during the last twelve months. Not one French 
trading ship during that time arrived at Venice, 
and only some half dozen English. The National 
Committee continue to distribute their clandestine- 
ly printed news, so that the Venetians know what 
‘is going on, although the newspapers of Italy are 
prohibited. The military defences of Venetia are 
now imposing in all directions, and the feeling of 
the people more hostile towards Austria, if possi- 
ble, than of old. 

PORTUGAL. 

The Cortes at Lisbon, on the 27th ult., passed a 
bill assigning a dowry to the future Queen. The 
name was not mentioned, but she is supposed to be 
a Sardinian princess. ‘The weather was hot, and 
the vine disease was beginning to appear. The 
tumults in the provinces were subdued. 


BELGIUM. 


Brussels, Tuesday, June 17.—The King’s health 
continues to improve. His Majesty signed several 
decrees to-day. It is asserted that he has been 
able to receive a few visitors. 


GERMANY. 


In the sitting of the Second Chamber, at Dresden, 
on the 15th ult, the report of the committee, pro- 
posing the adhesion of Saxony to the commercial 
treaty with France, was unanimously voted. The 
meeting of the representatives of various popular 
societies, which took place on the 3d ult, at Frank- 
fort, would appear to be the signal for a vast demo- 
cratic agitation. A national committee of direction, 
composed of, thirty-nine members, is engaged in 
the preparation of a programme, of which hundreds 
of thousands of copies will be circulated. The 
governments of the Confederation are bestowing 
serious attention on this state of things. It is an- 
nounced that they have opened among them 
negotiations with a view of arriving at an under. 
standing as to the representation of the agitation. 
It is probable (says the Wurtemburg Moniteur), that 
a proposal to convoke the delegates of the German 
representative assemblies, in order todraw up a 
common legislation, will be shortly laid before the 
Germanic Diet. 

SYRIA. 

On the 18th of May, sixty Christians, mostly Ar- 
menians, returning from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
were attacked, at four leagues from Damascus, by 
a multitude of Druses and Bedouins. Confiding in 
their numbers and in their arms, the Christians 
made a stout resistance. They were, nevertheless, 
overpowered, and two of them killed, and twelve 
wounded. The remainder were dispersed. When 
the news of the attack reached Damascus, the 
Governor sent a physician, a surgeon, and an 
apothecary, and some soldiers, to give the wounded 
assistance. These were in their turn attacked by 
the Druses. Two of the soldiers were wounded, 
and the apothecary was killed. ‘A captain in the 


received official intelligence of a disastrous nature, | 
and this is in a measure admitted by the Moniteur. | diers, was attacked by the Druses, who robled and 
A project is on foot for a grand Universal Exhibi- j beat him. 


Turkish army, who left Damascus for Beyrout, 
with his wives, servants, and an escort of four sol- 


Married. 


Un the 26th of June, by the Rev. J. E. Nassau, 
Mr. Jonn Muxuer to Mrs. Ruta Tan- 
n&r, all of Warsaw, New York. 

At Tom’s River, New Jersey, June 23d, by the 
Rev. J. H. Frazer, Mr. C. of 
Tom's River, to Miss Wisox, of Thomp- 
sonville, Connecticut. 

At St. Charles, Winona county, Minnesota, on 
the 24th of June, by the Rev. H. L. Craven, Mr. 
Henry C. Parrotr to Miss Stetia 8S. 
both of St. Charles. 

May 22, by the Rev. J. N. Boyd, Cyrus 
McCormick to Martna Yooper, all of White Deer 
Valley, Pennsylvania. 

June 25, at the house of the bride’s father, Dr. 
C. A. Ludwig, by the Rev. J. N. Boyd, assisted b 
Dr. J. Grier and the Rev. W. Life, Crazxics M. 
La Morts, of Owego, New York, to Mary Euma 
Lupwia, of White Deer Valley, Pennsylvania, 

On Friday morning, the 20th June, by the Rev. 
KE. Quillin, the Rev. Srernen to Miss 
McCoys, all of Lewistown, Illinois. 

_At Kennett Square, Chester county, Pennsylva- 
nia, June 26th, by the Rev. J. 8. Gilmor, -Mr. 
Irena Bassett, to Miss Saran Tarzor, both of 
Pleasant Valley, Newcastle county, Delaware. 

On Thursday morning, June 26th, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s father, by the Rev. J. E. 
Woods, assisted by the Rev. R. C. Galbraith, Rev. 
Avaustus Taruor, of St. Mary's, Ohio, to Miss 
Nina Scuueicn, of Fairfield county, Ohio. 

On the 22d of May, by the Rev. J. E. Woods, 
Mr. Revsen Buackwoop to Miss Jennim E. 
ton, both of Franklin county, Ohio. 


Ovituary. 


All Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance | 
Swe cents for every line, nine words to @ line.) 


Died, on the 17th of May, in the hospital at 
Hamburgh,\Tennessee, Mr. JEREMIAH KES- 
LER, priva of the 43d Regiment of Ohio Volun- 
teers, Company I, formerly of Fairfield county, 
Ohio, in the twentieth year of his age. 

Among the brave, self-sacrificing soldiers that 
fell from the effects of the disaster on the Mound 
City, was THOMAS HENRY WYNKOOP, the 
son of Thomas Wynkoop, Esq., of Bucks county, 
Pennsylvania. At the time of its organization, 
he was a member of the 104th Pennsylvania 
regiment; but when a call was made by the Gov- 
ernment for volunteers to man our gunboats on 
the Western waters, he was one of the first to 
offer his services, and from the time that boat 
left Cairo he was with her, through contest and 
victory, till the day of his death upon the White 
river, Arkansas. He died in his twenty. first 
year, and beside twenty. five of his comrades, his 
mortal remains rest, on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi. The tidings of his death brought gloom to 
many & housebold, and the hearts of relatives, 
and a large circle, of friends are now deeply in 
sympathy with the sadly afflicted family, bem 
whom has been taken a son, whose character was 
adorned with many natural gifts. May the same 
God, who gave him, with all his loveliness of 
character, sustain the bereaved ones in the hour 
of this, their heavy trial.— Communicated. * 

Died, in Zanesville, Ohio, on May 6th, Miss 
SARAH VAN HORNE, in the 75th year of her 
age. She was born in Bucks county, Pennsyl- 
vania, and was the second daughter of the late 
General Isaac Van Horne, one of the pioneer set- 
tlers of Ohio Miss Van Horne joined in the com- 
munion of the Presbyterian Church at an early 
day, and her light as a Christian shone brightly 
for more than halfa century. The house of God 
and the prayer-meetitig were precious places of 
resort to her. She had studied, and was very 
familiar with the Bible; it was the companion of 
her solitary hours, and from this and other books 
of practical devotion, she stored her mind with 
sacred wisdom, aud her heart with holy faith and 
love. She spent much time in visiting and re- 
lieving the pec; and afllicted, in the distribution 
of religious books and tracts, and conversing, as 
she had re: upon the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Her whole life was one unvaried scene of 
well-doing—always putting her hand to some good 
work, and giving freely of her means to the 
Church and benevolent objects. Miss Van Horne 
died possessed of a handsome estgte. In her last 
will and testament she recognized:Christ and his 
suffering poor. A certain bequest provides a per- 
manent fund for destitute maiden women and wi- 
dows; and, among other substantial deeds of bene- 
ficence, the will directs certain valuable real estate 
to be sold, and the proceeds to be equally divided 
among the following societies, viz, the Presby- 
terian Board of Domestic Missions, the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions, the Presbyteriau ° 
Board of Education, the Presbyterian Board of 
Church Extension, and the Ohio Bible Society.. 
The disease which terminated her lifo was neither 
lingering or painful. She passed away calmly in 
her senses, and fully prepared for the change. 
Her contemplations of heaven were sweet, death © 
was robbed of his sting, and she sank fully 
to rest. “Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord.” — Communicated. 


Notices. 


SEVENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
There will be service in the Seventh Presby- 
terian Church, Broad street above Chestnut, 
Philadelphia, to-morrow (Sabbath) Evening, the 
6th inst., commencing at eight o’clock. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
The Central Presbyterian Church, corner of | 
Eighth and Cherry streets, Philadelphia, will 

open for public worship every Sunday Morn- 
ing, at half- past ten o’clock, during the summer. 


WEST ARCH STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH—Corner of Arch and Eighteenth Streets, 
Philadelphia.—The second service upon the Lord’s 
day in this Church will, until further notice, be 
held at four o’clock, P. M. 


WEST SPRUCE STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH.—The West Spruce Street Presbyterian 
Church, corner of Spruce and Seventeenth streets, 
Philadelphia, will be open during the month of 
July, and on the first and last Sabbathsin August, 
for the usual Morning service, and closed in the 
Afternoon, and on the intervening Sabbaths in 
August. 

GERMANTOWN SECOND PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH — Corner of Tulpehocken and Green 
Streets. — Divine service to-morrow (Sabbath) 
Morning and Evening, the 6th inst., at half- past 
ten, and a quarter to eight o’clock, by the : 
Robert Taylor, of Warren, Pennsylvania. 

BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYER- 
MEETING —Held daily from twelve to one 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Church, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia. All who 
can make it convenient to attend are invited to 
be present. The friends of those who have 
entered the Army are invited to attend. Prayer 
is daily offered for the soldiers and their families. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERY OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA.—The next stated meeting of the Central 
Presbytery of Philadelphia will be held in the 
Cohocksink Church, on Monday, July 7, at ten 
o'clock, A. M. J. Epwarps, Stated Clerk. 

PRESBYTERY OF POTOMAC.—An adjourned 
| meeting of the Presbytery of Potomac will be 
held in the New York Avenue Church, Washing- 
ton City, District of Columbia, on the 28th of 
July, at five o’clock, P. M. 
B. F. Birtincer, Stated Clerk. 


RINCETON SEMI-CENTENNIAL.—The 
Princeton Semi-Centennial Jubile—A Dis- 
course addressed to the Alumni of the Princeton 
Theological Seminary, April 30, 1862, on occasion 
of the completion of tho first half century. By 
William B. Sprague, D.D. With an Appendix, 
containing notices of the other Commemorative 
Exercisee. Price 25 cents. 
Sermon of Dr. W. J. R. Taylor on the Death of 
the Rev. G. W.. Bethune, D.D. Price 10 cents. 
Parts 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, ‘Rebellion Record, each 
Part containing two fine steel Purtraits. Price 
per Part, 50 cents. 
For sale b 
WILLIAM 5S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestuut street, Philadel phia. 


july 5—3t 
} EV. JOHN McDOWELL, D.D.—A very 
fine Card Photograph of the Rev. Jous 
-McDowett, D.D. Price 25 cents. 
*,* Sent by mail free of charge. 
McALLISTER & BROTHER, 
No. 723 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
.july 6—2t 


SSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
TROY, NEW YORK.—The Thirty-ninth 
Annual Session of this Institution, for instruction 
in the Mathematical, Physicai, and Natural Sei- 
enees, Will commence on Wednesday, September — 
17, 1862. Appropriate quarters, and a full supply 
of apparatus, will be provided, so that all the 
Courses of Instruction can be given precisely as 
heretofore. The new buildings for the Institute. 
will be placed on a more commanding site, and 
be constructed as soon as possible. | 

The Annual Register, containing full informa- 
tion, can be obtained from 

Pror. CHARLES DROWNE, Director. 
july 5—13t 


IRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 
of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Spring 
Overcoats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants ~’ 
of the best and choicest fabrics, and a complete 
assortment of Vests of every Nc of material, 
all cut, made, and trimmed equal to customer 
work, expressly for retail sales, and in cases 
warranted to be as represented. 
ROBERT H. ADAMS, 


South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 22—ly Philadelphia. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, 
ADELPHIA. 


The wishes of Customers are strictly complied 


with. Large selections of Fabrics always on hand. 
N. B.—Gentlemen visiting the City are solicited 
for their Orders. sep 21—ly 
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Frpm Chambers’ Journal 
THE SONG OF DEATH. 


reaper, -§ 

And say that I love to mow 

The feirest and sweetest blossoms, ie 
». ,Aind lay their young beauty low; 
, But, O! if you knew the heart-aches | 

_ That all who live long must know, 
*¥e would hail me a pitying angel, — 
".,» Your best friend, and not your foe. 

Ah! yes, I’m a pitying angel of light, 
On @ miesiOn of mercy sent; 
*’ And whenever I see a smile too bright, 

«, And a heart too innocent, 
‘Boo tender and warm for your world of ice, 
A waft them away into Paradise! 


Mine aspect is pale and chilling ; 
-* cold, is my marble kiss ; - 
_ seals the awful passport, 
Loa world of eternal bliss. 
*O! if ye but knew, ye mothers, 
'’ “Phe misery my stroke may spare 
_ Ypur babes, I should be the watchword 
Ofhope,and not of despair! 
v Ab! yes, I’m a pitying angel of light, 
"On a mission of mercy sent; 
And whenever I see a smile too bright, 
And heart too innocent, 
Too tender and warm for your world of ice, 
away into Paradise! 
O’er a bad of the Bordigbiers,* 
A sweet little maid I pasced, 
Going, after long years of schovl-life, 
Po her palmy home at last. 
~ ‘When all around were weeping and wailing, 
[said to myself, and smiled, 
- She'll have holidays in heaven, 
‘ *Mid the immortal palms, sweet child! 
Ab! yes, I’m a pitying angel of light, 
On a mission of mercy sent; 
» And whenever I see a smile too bright, 
And a heart too innocent, 
Too tender and warm for this world of ice, 
I waft them away into- Paradise! 


delicate orphan flower, 
With cold prospects, but heart of fire, 
‘I breathed in an East wind, and bore him 
Away to his Heavenly Sire. 
While his mother was sobbing in anguish; 
[thought she would weep with joy! 
"For ’tis God himeelf hath provided 
For ber poor, dear, fatherless boy! 
“Ay! to hearts like bis I’m an angel of light, 
mission of mercy sent; 
He hath bidden a stormy world good-night, 
And now sleepeth in sweet conéent. 
What has he to do with a world of ice, 
Whose climate and home are in Paradise? 


‘® The Bordighiera is a beautiful spot, cele- 
brated for its palm-trees, in the Riviere de Genes. 
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HOW TO GET ‘COMFORT. 


It is stated that the wife of General W. 
H. L. Wallace, of Illinois, having heard 
that her husband was wounded at the battle 
of Pittsburg Landing, took one of the first 
boats up the Tennessee, to meet him, but 
on her arrival found him dead. For atime 
her grief was uncontrollable; but the groans 
of the wounded comrades of her husband 
penetrated even her greater sorrow. She 
turned from his dead body, to minister to 
the living; and while that body lay in sa- 
cred silence, went from one to another, all 
night long, binding up wounds, giving cold 
water, and pouring out words of consolation, 
that must have come with redoubled sweet- 
‘ness from a heart so stricken. Whether 
the affecting incident is a fact or not—well 
it might be, for the truth it contains. To 
give, and to give freely, and without re- 
serve, is the only way to get comfort. The 
heart that closes upon itself, in sorrow, 
hugs its own disease. In nothing so much 
as in consolation, is that saying true; 
‘‘There.is that scattereth, and yet increas- 
eth.” This is the spiritual paradox. ‘The 
liberal soul shall be made fat;” while the 
hoarder, whether it be of pelf or sympathy, 
shail bring leanness into his soul.—Hzam- 
iner. 


UTILITY OF SMALL BIRDS. 
A eealigbedont, writing to the English 
Journal of Horticulture, says: 


“T send you ina little box what may 
amuse you. Here there has been, on the 
part of the farmers and cottagers, great com- 

laints made of ‘the mischiet' done by small 
birds to corn-fields and gardens. In vain 
did some hold the argument that these small 
robbers did as much good in destroying 
grubs and caterpillars, as harm to wheat 
and black currants. For the last two years 
the township has not only-paid for all dead 
sparrows, but so much a dozen for birds’ 
eggs. [am afraid to say how many thou- 
eand dozens of eggs were taken and paid 
for; and, as [ believe, mainly in consequence 
of this, (aided, perhaps, by the mild winter, ) 
we have this year such a plague of caterpil- 
lars and grubs asI never remember. Since 
I last wrote to you, I have had three women 
constantly employed picking over goose- 
berry, apple, and currant trees, and our 
destruction of caterpillars has been by 
bushels. I felt so convinced that this 
plague was partly owing to the last two 
years’ destruction of birds, that in my own 
grounds, and in all the coverts, [ ordered 
the nests not to be molested. I now send 
- you the head of a sparrow shot this morning 
‘in my garden. This was done to test what 
food it did take to its nest. I hope the 
head may reach you in the same state in 
which it was picked up—namely, with three 
green caterpillars and three daddy-longlegs 
in its beak. If one journey from its nest 
could collect so many, it is easy to guess 
how much may be dune by them to clear 
trees. My trees, from hand-picking, are 
now pretty clear; bat I am quite sure it 
would” have been done cheaper and bttter 
by the birds, had they been left alone. I 
cannot think I am sending you much in- 
formation, but one fact is better than many 
theories. 


An IGNoRAMUS NEAR LIVERPOOL.’’ 


On the above, the editor of the Journal 


remarks: 

‘We give.this brief communication the 
most prominent position in our pages, be- 
@ause it relates to a far more im- 
_ portance than it is usually"believed to pos- 
gess. The warfare carried on against small 
birds is a proceeding founded on the most 
self-injuring ignorance that at present over- 
shadows our farmers and gardeners. <A 
similar warfare has been carried on in 
France, and the same result has occurred 
there, which our correspondent records as 
now scourging the vicinity of Liverpool— 
namely, a plague of caterpillars and grubs. 
So serious has the plague become in France, 
that the Government has interfered, and a 
strong arm has been outstretched to save 
the small birds from destruction. We al- 
most regret that a similar power cannot be 
similarly exercised on this side of the Chan- 
nel. We have warned our readers again 
and again, that these birds are far more 

werfully benefactors than they are injurers 
* being thieves of seeds and fruits. - They 
can be scared from these at a small expense, 
even if old women are paid to act as scarers; 
whereas, if the birds are destroyed, no out- 
lay, however large, can rescue our crops 
from insect marauders. The destroyer of 
small birds is one of the most unmistakable 
illustrations of the old saying, ‘He is penny 
wise, and pound foolish.’ It is preventing 
a small loss, and ensuring the occurrence of 
a far greater. Nor are the services of small 
birds restricted to the destruction of insects, 
for they are great consumers of the seeds of 
weeds... As an evidence how far in advance 
of us is a knowledge of these facts are our 
descendants on the other side of the globe, 
we have a letter before us, detailing the 
successful importation into Australia of 

oldfinches, hedge sparrows, and other small 


irds. ‘They were bought in this country, | paci 


"and sent by steamer to Sydney, for the ex- | 
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purpose of consuming the thistle seeds! 
e recorded somé time since how a Scotch- 
man had sown some seeds of his national 
emblem in Australia; and that it was over- 
whelming the land. The public authorities 
have paid large sums to children for gather- 
ing the seed heads of the thistles, bat, 
though this has brought in a vast tribute of 
héafls, yet the thistles are unconquered; so 
the Australian authorities have allied them- 
selves, like wise men, with the small birds. 
The head of the sparrow sent to us by our 
correspondent is now upon our table, with 
the green caterpillars and daddy-longlegs, 
parents of root-injuring grubs, in his mouth, 
and we wish every gardener and every 
farmer could see it, for it is a striking, 
though silent rebuke to them all.” 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISION. 
An interesting and important decision 
was given at the session of Court which 
has just terminated at New Castle, Delaware, 
touching the liability of subscribers to bene-. 
volent or charitable institutions. The case 
was that of the Wilmington Institute against 
the estate of the late John Hemphill, for a 
subscription of $50, made by him in aid of 
the new hall of the Wilmington Institute. 
The executors, not knowing whether the 
subscription was legally binding or not, 
declined to pay the amount without a judi- 
cial decision of the question, which was ac- 
cordingly given in favour of the claimants. 
The opinion of the Chief Justice, as we un- 
derstand it, was to the effect that want of 
consideration could not be pleaded in such 
a case, because the concurrence of .the 
several subscribers in a joint undertaking, 
is a sufficient consideration of itself; and is 
further strengthened by the actual interest 
each subscriber has or may be supposed to 
have,-in the completion of the enterprise. 
The decision of the Court was that such 
subscriptions are binding, and may be recov- 
ered by law. 


AN OBSTINATE ORGAN. 


In a small church, at a little village near 
Brighton, England, where the congregation 
could not afford to pay an organist, they 
recently bought a self-acting organ, a com- 
pact instrument, well suited to the purpose, 
and constructed to play forty different tunes. 
The sexton had instructions how to set it 
going, and how to stop it, but unfortunately, 
he forgot the latter part of his business, and 
after singing the first four verses of a hymn, 
before the sermon, the organ could not be 
stopped, ahd it continued playing two verses 
more; then, just as the clergyman com- 
pleted the words “Let us pray,” the organ 
clicked, and started a fresh tune. The 


minister sat it out patiently, and then re-. 


newed his introductory words, ‘Let us 
pray,” when click went the organ again, 
and started off on anotber tune. The sex- 
ton and others continued their exertions to 
find out the spring, but no man could put a 
stop to it; so they got four of the stoutest 
men in the church to shoulder the perverse 
instrument, and they carried it down the 
centre aisle of the church, playing away, 
into the churchyard, where it continued 
clicking and playing away until the whole 
forty tunes were finished. : 


—_— 


HALLUCINATIONS OF THE GREAT. 


Malebranche declared that he distinctly 


heard the voice of God within him. Des- | 


cartes, after a long seclusion, was followed 
by an invisible person, who urged him to 
pursue his researches after truth. Byron 
imagined himself to be sometimes visited 
by a spectre; but he said it was owing to 
the over excitability of his brain. The 
celebrated Dr. Johnson clearly heard his 
mother call Samuel; she was then living in 
a town at a’ great distance. Pope, who 
suffered much in his -intestines, one day 
inquired of his physician what arm that 
was that appeared to come out from the 
wall. Goethe asserts that he one day saw 
the counterpart of himself coming toward 
him. The German psychologists give the 


name of ‘Deuterescopie” to this kind of 


illusion. Oliver Cromwell was stretched 
fatigued. and sleepless on his bed; sud- 
denly the curtains opened, and a woman of 
gigantic size appeared, and told him that 
he would be the greatest man in England. 


The Puritan faith, and the ambition of 


Cromwell, might have suggested, during 
these troublous times of the kingdom, some 
still stronger idea; and who can say whe- 
ther, had the phantom murmured those 
words in his ear, ‘‘Thou wilt one day be 
king!” the Protector would have refused 
the crown, as did Czesar at the Lupercalian 
feasts?—De Boismont’s Hallucinations. 


Method of Obtaining Skeletons of Small 
‘Fishes. 


Some time since I was employed in 


making observations on the produce of 


some of the ponds in the neighbourhood 
of London, and I discovered that the tad- 
pole was a very serviceable animal in 
anatomizing the very small fishes, as well 
as some of the larger sorts, generally found 
in such places—the tadpole acting in the 
same manner as the ant. I have tried the 
experiment several times, and on various 
sort of fishes, and was always successful, 
particularly with that very little one called 
by children Stickleback; even in these the 
skeleton was at all times perfect. My 
method is this:—I suspend the fish by 
threads attached to the head and tail, in a 
horizontal position, in a jar of water such 
as is found in the pond, and change it 
often, till the tadpoles have finished their 
work, which, if two or three tadpoles are 
allowed to work on so small a fish as the 
species just mentioned, they will complete 
in twenty-four hours. I always select the 
smallest sort of tadpoles, as they can insin- 
uate themselves between the smallest bones, 
without destroying their articulation.— 7. 


Bluett. 


LARGE CANNON. 
FORT PITT works, PITTSBURG. 


A Pittsburg correspondent of the Cleve- 
land Reader says:—“ We saw here twenty- 
six immense 13 inch mortars, Dalghren and 
Rodman guns, from a 15 inch, down to a 
9-inch bore, all being turned in the lathes at 
the same time—the 15-inch gun weighing 
70,000 pounds in the rough, being turned 
and bored at the same operation. Some 
ten or twelve of these pieces are 11-inch 
guns—the same size as those in use on the 
Monitor—six are 13-inch mortars, one a 


15-inch Rodman, and the remainder are of 


9 and 10-inch bore. It was a wonderful 
sight to see such a number of these tremen- 
dous engines of war being turned out and 
finished at the same time. The iron used 
in the manufacture of these pieces of ord- 
nance is of such an extraordinary five 
quality that it is nearly as hard and tough 
as steel. We saw two workmen, one hold- 
ing a huge cold chisel with both hands, 
and the other striking it with a sledge-ham- 
mer, clipping off the rough metal around 
the trunnions of one of these guns, and 80 
hard was it that they could not clip off any 
larger pieces than a single machinist will, 


alone, clip off from an ordinary picce of 


casting. The Fort Pitt Works has contrac- 
ted with the Government to make a number 
of 20-inch and fifty of 15-inch guos. Large 
buildings are being erected and added to 


the old establishment for the purpose of 


putting in extensive machinery for turning 
and finishing these guns. fs 


ity to melt fifty tuns of metal. 
added to the old furnaces, will enable a 


wo immense. 
cupola furnaces have been finished, of ca- 
These, 


single casting to be made réquiring 80 tuns 
of molten metal, the amount necessary to 
a 20-inch gun being about 70 tons. 
This sized gun will weigh, when finished, 
100;000 pounds, or fifty tons, being just 
twice as-heavy as the Lincoln gun, which 
weighs 50,000 pounds. The eapacity of 
these works is such that they turn out 
monthly, between thirty and forty 13-inch 
mortars and guns of all sizes, ranging from 
a 9-inch to 15-inch. When the new addi» 
tions are furnished; they will be able to 
turn out more than double this number.”’ 


EFFECTS OF INTENSE COLD. 


But there is still a degree of cold beyond 
that, which I have ot “Tt is 
when there is strong wiaod blowing from 
the porth at a temperature of forty or fifty 
degrees below zero. The sensation -with 
which you endure it I can only characterize 
as a continued struggle for life. Then you 
not only feel the cold, but you actually see 
it. The air.is hazy with the floating parti- 
cles of frozen moistare. The sky is like a 
vault of solid steel, so hard and pale does it 
appear. And the wind is like a blast out 
of that fabulous hill of the old Scandina- 
vians. The touch of it on the face is like 
cutting with an exceedingly dull and jag- 
ged knife. I endured this weather during 
two days of travel in an open sleigh, but 
very fortunately it was blowing on my back, 
or I would have been obliged to give up 
the battle. Every man I met who was 
travelling against the wind had a face either 
already frozen, or just in the act of freezing, 
Those purple faces, surrounded with rings 
of ice, did not seem to belong to human 
beings. 

Dr. Kane described to me his sensation 
upon being exposed two days to a violent 
storm, at a temperature of forty seven de- 
grees below zero. Although the physical 
effect was not particularly painful, yet the 


| mental effect was such as to make him and 


his men delirious for some days afterwards. 
The physical effect of an extremely low 
temperature—perhaps the lowest which the 
human frame is capable of feeling—is a sort 
of slow, penetrating, deadly chill, rather 
than an acute and painful sensation. But 
after the battle is over, on entering a warm 
room, then a painful sensation commences. 
I experienced a curious counterpart of this 
on the African desert. During the warm 
hours of noonday, with the air like a blast 
of a furnace, I did not suffer any feeling of 
intense heat; but after sunset, when the 
temperature fell rapidly, then I began to 
burn and glow through like a live coal. It 
would seem from that, that the absorption 
of either heat or cold into the body is much 
less sensibly felt than the giving of it out 
again. 


WONDERFUL INVENTION. 


We recently witnessed, says the New 


York Express, the type-setting and type- 
distributing machine, invented by Timothy 
Alden, once a New York printer, but a 
native of Massachusetts. The invention 


cost twenty years of labour, the life of the. 


inventor, and $10,000 in money. It is im- 
possible to convey to the uninitiated the 
utility and genius of this remarkable inven- 
tion. It is perhaps enough to say that one 
machine is capable of producing the work of 
six or eight men, and with its cost placed 
at the high price of $1500, it will reduce 
the price of ordinary type-setting, at presen 
rates, from one-half to two-thirds. Its great 
simplicity is one of its most interesting 
qualities. The fruits it produces are as near 
to thinking and reading as one can imagine. 
One directing mind, with ordinary care, can 
produce the most extraordinary results. It 
may be worked by hand or steam. The 
printer will comprehend what such a dis- 
covery is, when we say that it picks up the 
type, spells the words, places them properly, 


assorts the types again after they have been | 


used, into their appropriate channels, and 
from these again they are drawn out and 
set up, when needed for a second use. 
There are one hundred and fifty-four types 
and characters, including capitals, italics, 
ficures, spaces, points of punctuation, and 
all at once under the control of one person, 
who has but to touch the keys of this circu- 
lar machine to produce all these combina- 
tions. 


FLYING FOXES OF CEYLON. 


There are more singular inhabitants of 
Ceylon trees than monkeys. The flying 
foxes hang from them like fruit. The 
flight of these creatures is directed by means 
of a membrane attached to the inner side of 
each of the bind legs, and kept distended at 
the lower extremity by a projecting bone, 
just as a foreand-aft sail is distended by a 
‘‘paff.”? ‘Over the entire surface of the 
thin membrane of which they are formed, 
sentient nerves of the utmost delicacy are 
distributed, by means of which the animal 
is enabled during the darkness to direct its 
motions with security, avoiding objects 
against contact with which, at such times, 
its eyes and other senses would be insuf- 
ficient to protect it.” By day they suspend 
themselves from the highest branches of the 
silk-cotton trees, hanging by the claws of 
the hind legs, with the head turned upward, 
and pressing the chin against the breast. 
At sunset, taking wing, they hover, with a 
murmuring sound, occasioned by the beat- 
ing of their broad, membraneous wings, 
around the fruit trees, on which they feed 
till morning, when they resume their pensile 
attitude as before. They hang in such pro- 
digious numbers, that the branches often 
give way beneath their accumulated weight. 
They fly in clouds as thick as bees or 
midges. ‘When at rest or asleep, the dis- 
position of the limbs of the flying fox is 
most curious. At such times, it suspends 
itself by one foot only, bringing the other 
close to its side, and thus it is enabled to 
wrap itself in the ample folds of its wings, 
which envelope it like a mantle, leaving only 
its upturned head uncovered. Its fur is 
thus protected from damp and rain, and, to 
some extent, its body is sheltered from the 
sun. As it collects its food by means of its 
mouth, either when on the wing or when 
suspended within reach of it, the flying fox 
is always more or less liable to have the 
spoil wrested from it by its intrusive com- 
panions, before it can make good its way to 
some secure retreat in which to devour it 
unmolested. In such conflicts they bite 
viciously, tear each other with their hooks, 
and scream incessantly, till, taking to flight, 
the persecuted one reaches some place of 
safety, where he hangs by one foot, and 
grasping the fruit he has secured in the 
claws and opposable thumb of the other, he 


hastily reduces it to lumps, with which he 


stuffs his cheek pouches till they become 
distended like those of a monkey; then, 
suspended in safety, he commences to chew 
and suck the juices, rejecting the refuse 
with his tongue.”’ 


RICH, BUT NOT TOWARD GOD. 


Recently there died in London a Scotch- 
man worth some eight millions of our mon- 
ey. His uniform answer, when solicited for 
charity, was, “‘I make it a rule never to 
give to any thing.” Heis gone where he 
could take nothing with him. Some ac- 
counts intimate that he had a premonition 
of his reception in the unseen world. One 
who knew him well, says that he fell down 
in his dressing-room; that he had just time 
to ring his bell and creep on to the bed; 
his servant found him dead. But he had 
been conscious; he had felt he was in a 
moment to stand before the living God; 
and the look of indescribable, unutterable 
fear and horror fixed and settled in his 
glazed eye, was something fearful te behold. 


AMIR PRESBWEE RAIN. 


It is a point not sufficiently borne in 
mind as a general thing, that the apparent 
size and height of a room are, of necessity, 
either increased or diminished by the nature 
of its paper hangings. Papers of a large 
pattern greatly reduce the apparent size— 
those of a large and flowing pattern the 
height. A paper in which perpendicular 
lines predominate, although the pattern be 
large, does not so much affect the apparent 
height. To cover a small room with paper 
of a large pattern is a great mistake, and a 
still worse mistake is it to paper the ceiling. 
The best effect is produced by using papers 
in which the pattern and colours are quiet 
and harmonious, and do not strike the eye. 
The walls of a room are like the background 
ofa picture, and should be treated so as to 
relieve dnd set off the objects in front of 
them, and to give répose to the eye. A 
paper presenting sudden contrasts in colour, 
and strongly marked lines in the pattero, 
forms the worst possible background for 
pictures, and the most unfavourable accom- 
paniment to furniture, draperies, and ob- 
jects of taste; the spotty effect of such 
papering interferes with all the minor ob- 
jects in the apartment, and gives. an un- 
pleasant and bewildering effect. Modern 
paper hangings are frequently made to 


‘represent columns, friezes, pilasters, &ec., 


dividing the room into compartments. But, 
notwithstanding the beautiful execution of 
some of these papers, they cannot be recom- 
mended as in good taste, for the reason that 


the introduction of real objects of the kind 


would not be consistent, in a situation 
where their support is not needed. The 
introduction ‘of flowers and conventional 
forms, for the ornamentation of room walls, 
is not unnatural, and may therefore with 
consistency be adopted.— Germantown Tele- 
graph. 


INTELLIGENCE OF WHITE MICE. 


The attachment of cats to a particular 
place, and the efforts they will make to re- 
turn to it, even from a great distanee, are 
well known; but it is something new to 
learn that mice are actuated by a similar 
feeling. Mr. John Ferguson, Ritchie's 
Lane, Hawkhill, indulges in the hobby of 
rearing white mice, and has generally a 
considerable number of them under his 
care, quite tame, and taught to perform 
many little tricks. Not long ago he dis- 
posed of two of his stock to a gentleman, 
whose residence is distant akout half a mile 
from his own. One day recently, the gen- 
tleman had left open the door of the cage 
in which his two mice were lodged; and 
when he discovered his mistake, one of the 
mice had disappeared, and could not be 
found. On Sunday evening, the original 
owner of the mice was surprised on seeing 
a stranger white mouse crouching in a cor- 
ner of his room. It readily allowed itself 
to be taken, and on examining it, he saw 
that it was one of the two which he had 
disposed of. The mouse was draggled and 
dirty-like, and evidently fatigued, which 
was not to be wondered at, considering the 
difficulties it must have had to encounter 
in its return to its original home. On 
being fondled a little, however, it soon re- 
vived; and after being a short time beside 


—_ 


‘its old companions, it became as brisk and 


lively as ever. 


CHIDE MILDLY THE ERRING. 


‘ Chide mildly the erring — 

Kind language endears. 

Grief follows the sinful— 
Add not to their tears; 

Avoid with reproaches, 

_ Fresh pain to bestow; 

The heart that is stricken, 
Needs never a blow. 


Chide mildly the erring; 
Jeer not at their fall; 

If strength were but human, 
Hlow weak were we all! 
What marvel that footsteps 
Should wander astray, 
When tempests so shadow 
Life’s wearisome way! 


Chide mildly the erring; 
Entreat them with care; 

Their natures are mortal— 
They need not despair; 

We all have some frailty, 
We all are unwise, 

And the grace which redcems us 
Mast shine from the skies. 


CURIOSITIES OF WATER. 


Water exists around us to an extent and 
under conditions which escape the notice of 
cursory observers. When the dyer buys of 
the dry salter one hundred pounds each of 
alum, carbonate of soda, and soap, he ob- 
tains in exchange for his money no less than 
forty-five pounds of water in the first lot, 
sixty-four pounds in the second, and a vari- 
able quantity, sometimes amounting to sev- 
enty-three and a half pounds, in the third. 
Even the transparent air we breathe con- 
tains, in ordinary weather, about five grains 
of water diffused through each cubic foot of 
its bulk, and thus rarified water no more 
wets the air than the solidified water wets 
the lime or opal in which it is absorbed. 
OF a plaster of Paris statue weighing five 
pounds, more than one good pound is solid- 
ified water. Even the precious opal is but 
a mass of flint and water, combined in the 
proportion of nine grains of the earth ingre- 
dient to one of the fluid. Of an acre of 


clay land a foot deep, weighing about one 


thousand two hundred tons, at least four 
hundred tons are water; and even of the 
great mountain chains with which the 
globe is ribbed, many millions of tons are 
water solidified into earth. 


SEVERE RETORT. 


In a volume, lately published in Great. 
Britain, on the Life and Times of Dr. 


Lawson, glimpses of Scotch character and 
humour are given, which are both instruc- 
tive and amusing. The following extract 
shows a quickness at repartee, in which 
many Scotchmen have excelled, which 
was certainly well used- on the occasion 
referred to: 

Mr. was a well-known wag, though 
an excellent man and diligent pastor. 
There was a sort of infidel and scoffing 
character, in the town where he lived, 
commonly called “Jock Hammon.” Jock 
had a nickname for Mr. » which, 
though profane, had reference to the well- 
known evangelical character of his minis- 
try. ‘‘There’s ‘the grace o’ God,’” he 
would say, as he saw the good man passing 
by, and he usually talked of him under 
that designation. 

It so happened that. Mr. had on 
one occasion consented to take the chair at 
some public meeting. The hour of meet- 
ing was past, the place of meeting filled, 
but no Mr. appeared. Symptoms of 
impatience were manifested, when a voice 
was heard from one corner of the hall— | 

“My friends, there will be no ‘grace o’ 
God’ here the nicht.” 

Just at this moment the door opened, 
and Mr. appeared, casting, as he 
entered, a rather knowing look upon “ Jock 
Hammon,” as he ejaculated these words. 

On taking the chair, Mr. apologized 
for his being so late. ‘‘I had,’ he said,- 
‘‘to go into the country: to preside in the 
examination of Mr. ——’s school, and 
really, the young folks conducted them- 
selves so well, that I could scarce get away 


from them. If you please, I will just give | 


you a specimen of the examination. ‘I called 
up an intelligent-looking girl, and asked 


other) your Hammon, my lamb} 


is Burgoyne !’’ 


had erected a: gallows for another, and who 
had been hanged on it himself?” 

“<¢Yes,” replied the girl, ‘it was Ha- 

‘With that, up started another little 
girl, and she said, ‘Eh, minister, that’s no 
true! Hammon’s no hanged yet; for [ saw 
him at the public-house door this forenoon, 
and he was swearing like a trooper.’” 
(Upon this there was considerable tittering 
among the audience, and eyes were directed 
to the corner were Jock was sitting.) 
‘You are both quite right,” I replied, with 
a sort of ‘glaikit’ look towards the first girl; 
‘‘your Haman was really hanged, as he 
deserved to be;-and (turning toward the 
is no 
hanged yet, by ‘the grace o’ God.’”’ 

The effect of this upon the hearers was 
electric, and, amid roars of laughter, Jock 


rushed out of the meeting, and, for a time 


at least, he ceased to make the Secession 
minister the object of his scurrilous jokes.” 


NOT THE LORD, BUT BURGOYNE. 


The Rev. James Gallaher used to tell 
the following anecdote with great zest: 
During the Revolutionary war, reports were 
circulated as they are now, either wholly 
false or greatly exaggerated. In passing 
from one to another, something was sure to 
be added, until the story would hardly be 
known to the author of it. The people in 


certain sections of New York were in great 


consternation, from a report that Burgoyne 
was marching down with an immense army 
from the lakes, and going to sweep over 
the whole country, bringing utter desola- 
tion to the inhabitants. An old lady heard 
the report, and understood it that Burgoyne 
was going to open the lakes, and let out the 
water, and drown the whole region. Full 
of the terrible vision, she ran into a neigh- 
bour’s to tell her the latest news about the 
war. ‘Do you know that we are all going 
to be drowned? _ Burgoyne is going to let 
out the water from the lakes, and make a 
great flood, and we shall all be drowned! 
OQ! what shall we do?” Her neighbour, 
with more intelligence and more piety, did 
not seem to be greatly disturbed, but very 
calmly replied—‘‘That, certainly, must be 
a mistake. It cannot be true, for God has 
promised in his word that he will no more 
destroy the inhabitants of the earth with a 
flood.” ‘Ah, honey! I know that; but 
it’s not the Lord who is going to do it—it 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


GRASSHOPPERS.—Grasshoppers (says the 
Lloyd of Pesth,) are committing immense 
damage in the southern provinces of Hun- 
gary. At Krasso more than 1200 persons 
are employed in exterminating them. At 
Pestyere, Prisacka, and Kavarum, they form 
a thick coating on the ground, the crops 
being completely destroyed. : 


EXTRAORDINARY MARRIAGES.—The an- 
nouncements of marriages published in the 
London’s Gentleman’s Magazine during 
the greater part of last century, included a 
very precise statement of the portions 
brought by the brides. Here are a few of 
such notices:—‘! Mr. N. Tillotson, an emi- 
nent preacher among the people called 
Quakers, and a relative of Archbishop 
Tillotson, to Miss , with $35,000.” 
‘‘Mr. P. Bowen to Miss Nicholls, of Queen- 
hithe, with $50,000.” ‘Sir George C——~ 
to the widow Jones, with $5000 a year, be- 
sides ready money.”’ 


PAUPERISM.—The increase of pauperism 
in Lancashire and Cheshire, and the north- 
western division of England, shows 66 per 
cent., or two-thirds more in April, 1862, 
than in the April preceding. In _ the 
southern parts the increase for England 
was only ten per cent. — 


A PLAGuE oF SNAILS.—A_ gentleman 
informed us (Scottish Farmer) the other 
day he had a field of oats, of about thirty 
acres in extent, that at present had an ap- 
pearance as if a flock of sheep had been 
feeding in it for some days, and that this 
had been caused entirely by snails, which 
he said he believed were in the field in mil- 
lions. For a few days previous to Monday 
the weather was clear, with a dry wind, 
and on these days, he said, the snails in the 
field died in thousands, and that, in fact, 
they had almost disappeared. 


A Sexton’s Reasons.—One of my 
friends told me, that had met a sexton the 
day before, and asked him how trade was 
with him. The sexton replied that it was 
‘¢Varra bad—nowt doin’, hardly.” Well, 
how’s that?” ‘Well, thae sees,” answered 


| the sexton, “‘poverty seldom dees. There’s 


far more kilt wi’ o’er-heytin’ an’ o’er-drink- 
in’ nor there is wi’ bein’ pinched.” — Pres- 
ton Corr. of the Manchester Examiner. 


THE JAPANESE EmBaAssy.—The scien- 
tific portion of the Japanese Kmbassy paid 
another visit to Woolwich Arsenal. They 
remained for hours in the royal gun fac- 
tories and the carriage departmeat. The 
whole of the time was employed in taking 
notes and sketches, and in examining, with 
persevering interest, the numerdus articles 
manufactured in the department. 


A REMEDY FoR SEA-SICKNEss.—lIn all 
ordinary cases, if in dread of sickness, lie 
down on the back at least a quarter of an 
hour before the vessel starts. No position 
but that of recumbency on the back will do. 
Let head, body, and back become, as it 
were, part of the vessel, participating in its 
motion without muscular effort. This pre- 
caution is often of itself sufficient. It will 
be of little use to assume this position after 
the sickness has commenced. It must be 
beforehand. Travellers may like to test 
this counsel. If the result should not be 
successful, any how the advice will all the 
same have come to them without fee.— 
Dr. Corrigan’s Ten Days in Athens. 


CRINOLINE.—Crinoline, although a vul- 
gar and indelicate adornment, is not a new 
nuisance, vide Appendix II. to the Sixth 
Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Public 
Records, in page 120, where there is an 
entry dated February 7, 1737:—‘‘Jane 
Vanet, of the parish of St. Anne, Westmin- 
ster, widow, hoop petticoat maker: Specifi- 
cations for a new invented hoop petticoat, 
with foldings, whalebone and metal joints 
and strings, for contracting the compass of 
& petticoat from four yards in circumference 
to two yards, and thereby causing less in- 
convenience to the wearer in churches, 
assemblies, coaches, and chairs.” 


ARTIFICIAL Memory.—A humorous com- 
ment on this system was made by a waiter 
at a hotel were Feinagle dined after having 
given his lecture on artificial memory. A 
few minutes after the professor left the 
table the waiter entered with uplifted hands 
and eyes, exclaiming, ‘‘ Well, I declare, the 
memory-man has forgotten his umbrella!” 


INGENIous watchmaker 
at Alencon, having lately offered some Swiss 
watches at exceedingly low prices, was 
asked how he could afford to sell them so 
cheap. ‘QO, that is simple enough,” he re- 
plied. “I bought them of a _ wild-beast 
showman who had just come from Switzer- 
land. Before leaving Geneva he purchased 
a quantity of watches, which he concealed 
under the litter of his lion’s cage. It is 
hardly necessary to mention,” added the 


scrupulous watchmaker, *‘that the Custom 


House officers at the frontier did not ven- 
ture to search there for contraband goods,” 


Buivue Srockina is a name given to a 
female who gives herself up to learning and 
literature, to the neglect of her womanly 
duties, and makes a show of her acquire- 
ments in a pedantic manner. The name 
originated in London about 1780. It was 
much the fashion at that time for ladies to 
have evening assemblies, where they might 
mingle in conversation with literary and 
other distinguished men. An eminent mem- 


her if she had ever heard of any one who | ber of these societies was a Mr. Stillingfleet, 


‘astonished him? 


.as soon as the ground is ploughed. 


who always wore blue stockings; and such 
was the excellence of his conversation, that, 
when absent, the ladies were wont to say, 
“We can do nothing without the blue 
stockings.”” Hence these societies came to 
be called “Blue Stocking Clubs.’—Re/, 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Beeton’s Dic- 
tionary. 

Nor SurpriseD.—People quote a highly 
civilized and complimentary saying of Said 
Pacha, seated at the r@ht of Empress 
Kugenie during dinner, in reply to her 
query whether the marvels of Paris had not 
Not at all, have read 
the Arabian Nights, and am familiar with 
fairy magnificence.” 


Farm and Garden, 


How Dew PLAnts.—M. 
Duchartre’s experiments show that if the 
dew is allowed to settle on the leaves of 
plants, and not on the soil in which their 
roots are, they gain nothing in weight, 


whereas when the dew is allowed to con. 


dense on: the soil they gain considerably. 
A plant weighing 969.50 grammes was so 
placed that the soil in the pot had the full 
influence of the dew, and it had gained in 
weight when the dew was removed from 
the leaves 13 grammes. Another weighing 
103495 grammes gained 6.90 grammes. 
In other experiments where the soil in the 
pots was hermetically sealed, there was not 
only no gain of weight by dew, but a posi- 
tive loss, which goes very far to prove that 
plants do not absorb much moisture by their 
leaf surfaces, and may perhaps give a new 
turn to our ideas on syringing. But let 
that pass, we will not throw fway the 
syringe yet awhile. Plants with hard waxy 
leaves, such as Veronica Lindleyana, cer- 
tainly do not absorb much, but they need to 
be kept clean; and plants with porous leaves, 
like the vine, do absorb largely, and may be 
kept alive for some time with the root dried 
up, if the leaves are frequently wetted. 
But the hoeing is the matter we wish our 
readers to think about and set upon. The 
hoe is an irrigator of as much value to the 
English gardener as the shadoof is to the 
wretched cultivator of millet on the banks 
of the Zab or Tigris, and where people are 
wasting their strength in conveying hogs- 
heads of water, which are often more 
harm than good, the labour might in most 
cases be saved, the ground kept clean at 
the same time, and the plants encouraged 
to push their roots about in search for nour- 
ishment by the use of the hoe, and the hoe 
alone. Take notice of a rhubarb leaf; the 


midrib forms a depressed groove, and the’ 


leaf slopes up on each side of it somewhat 
in the fashion of the two sides of a wooden 
water-shoot. The upper surface of the leaf- 
stalk is channelled, too, and all night long 
the leaf distils dew from the atmosphere, the 
water trickles to the midrib, and thence 
finds its way by the channel of the stalk 
direct to the heart of the plant, for the 
benefit of its roots and rising leaves. This 


is the way nature makes almost every plant 


its own irrigator; we must co-operate with 
nature, and by the use of the hoe assist the 
soil also to drink freely of the dew of 
heaven, that we may enjoy thereby the fat- 
ness of the earth —JLondon Gardener’s 
Weekly Mag. and Floricultural Cabinet. 


To PreservE Fruit ALL THE YEAR 
Rounp.—Take of saltpetre, one pound; 
bole ammonia, two pounds; common sand, 
well freed from its earthy parts, four pounds; 
mix them well together. Gather the fruit 
with the hand, before it is thoroughly ripe, 
each fruit being handled only by the stalk; 
lay them regularly, and in order, in a large 
wide-mouthed glass vessel; cover the top 
of the glass with an oiled paper, carry it 
into a dry place, set it in a box filled all 
around to about four inches thickness with 
the above preparation, so that no part of 
the glass vessel shall appear, being, in a 
manner, buried in the prepared nitre. At 
the end of a year such fruits may be taken 
out as beautiful as when first put in. 


BucKWHEAT AS AN EXTERMINATOR.— 
Buckwheat, when sown on rich ground, 
will kill grass effectually. It must be sown 
In such 
case, a few crops will even exterminate quack. 
Buckwheat seems to be poison to other 
plants; and it is even known to destroy in- 
sects. It does this probably by destroying 
the roots of the grasses and herbs on which 
the insects feed. No insect touches buck- 
wheat in the ground.— Valley Farmer. 


GARDEN WALKs.—For garden walks 
there is no material, in our judgment, to 
compare with coal ashes. If the walks or 
alleys are dug out six inches and illed up 
with these ashes, the coarser portion below, 
and rolled, it will act not only as a drain to 
the alley, but to the adjoining beds. Inthe 
wettest weather and in all seasons, these 
walks are in good condition. If but twenty 
or thirty yards a year are made in this way, 
in a few years the whole garden will have 
these admirable paths; and after that they 
can be top dressed every spring with the ac- 
cumulated ashes during winter, and again 
rolled.— Feld Notes. 


Hay AND Corn SHRINKAGE BY Dry- 
ING.—The loss upon hay weighed July 20, 
when cured enough to put in the barn, and 
again Hebruary 20, has been ascertained to 
be 27% per cent. So that hay $15 a ton in 
the field is equal to $20 and upward when 
weighed from the mow in winter. The 
weight of cobs in a bushel of corn in Novem- 
ber ascertained to be 19 pounds, was only 
74 pounds.in May. The cost of grinding a 
bushel of dry cobs, counting handling, haul- 
ing, and miller’s charge, is about one cent a 
pound. Is the meal worth the money? 


STRAWBERRIES.—The editor of the Ger- 
mantown Telegraph makes the following re- 
commendation on the management of straw- 
berries :—‘* When the fruit is forming, and 
especially when it has commenced to ripen, 
the beds should be plentifully watered once 
a day, at least. You need not be afraid of 
putting too much on; the more the better. 
It will repay the labour tenfold. We find 
that rather low, moist ground, not glaringly 
exposed to the sun, and mulched, is far to 
be preferred to high, exposed ground, with- 
out any protection. A little shade does not 
hurt strawberries, and a moist soil, artificial- 
ly or naturally, is decidedly to be chosen. 
The best uniform crops we ever raised, or 
ever saw, were produced under such circum- 
stances. If properly treated, there is no 
crop more certain than the strawberry, or 
easier to obtain.” 


CLAY FoR CLARIFYING SorGHUM.— 
Messrs. Mears & Gimble, of Galesburg, 
Illinois, made several hundred gallons of 
Sorghum molasses last fall, a sample of 
which they sent to the Patent Office, with 
the. following explanation concerning their 
process of manufacture:—‘‘The raw juice 
is heated to boiling point, in order to coag- 
ulate it; we then use about one peck of 
pure native clay, which we mix well with 
the hot juice, (about 100 gallons,) agitating 
it well; let it remain about half an hour, 
and all the pulp will settle to the bottom of 
the vessel, leaving the juice almost as clear 
as water; it is then drawn off and evapora- 
ted until it is the proper thickness for good 
molasses. The use of the clay is a discov- 
ery of Mr. R. Root of this place, and is cer- 
tainly one of the best ways of clarifying the 
juice we have ever tried; we have tried it 
for the two past seasons, and are satisfied of it. 
Clay has been used in the manufacture of 
sugar for a great many years, but not in the 
manner in which he does. The process of 

anufacture is cheap, needing no expensive 
apparatus, and any farmer can make as 
good an article as the sample we send you.” 


MortaALity AMONG CATTLE 
AND Horses.—The Chicago Times states 
that the cattle and horses allowed by their 
owners to run at large on the prairies 
around that city are rapidly dying off, occa- 
sioned by eating the white clover, which 
this season grows profusely. 


_be; for [ know mother made it, and she makes 


| stones they grind it with. Then I know that 


-molasges. 
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‘ALBUMS FOR WAR VIEWS. 


These Albums are prepared a ae for the 
ar, Groups of 
Landscapes, copies of Fine Paintings, 


&c.. and are the only Albums suited to this class 


THE BIRD’ of Photographs. 

cw 4g NEST. List of Styles and P 
Mamma, only see, how the birdies have made 38. $0 4 400 
A nest in the old apple-tree; 
A dear little nest, so cosy and warm, 4.30 
O, Mamma, do come out and see. “ pan. sides, 20 
Tho wind was so high, that I felt quite afraid, | “ “ 6% 
They never would fioieh their task; 62. Velvet, gilt mount’g“ $78 
The feathers fell down, the straws blew about; 
I thought they’d be weary at last. 635 
Turkey, gilt edge, oblong 4to, 60 7.00 
They were not discouraged; O no, not a bit; 
But busily flew round and round; et ee “pan.sides, 60 “ 8.75 
Not staying to restybut working so hard, 


To gather the straws from the ground. 


To day all their labour is crowned with success, 
And now they’re receiving a call, 

From a poor little bird, who never would work, 
And who covets their nest, eggs, and all! 


Mamma: 


From these little birds my dear Jessie may learn, 
low much perseverance can do; 
So never again, dear, say, “O, I can’t;” 
If birds persevere, should not you? 


Since patience and industry conquered at last— 
And thus it for ever will be— 
Pray, do not forget the lesson that’s taught 
By the nest in the old apple-tree, 
— Children’s Guest. 


THE GINGER CAKE. 

“What makes you look so solemn, Charley?” 
said John Marshall to his younger brother, 
who had been sitting still for full five minutes, 
a thing he was seldom known to do. ‘Some- 
thing important is on your mind, I am sure.” 

“T have been thinking about what mother 
said yesterday, that we should pray for our 
daily bread, .because God fed us, and clothed 
us.’ 

“Well, there was nothing so strange in 
that. You have been told so a thousand times 
before.” 

“Yes, but I have been thinking, as I ate this 
ginger-cuke, that I could not see how it could 


the bread we eat, and the clothes we wear, and 
buys our books, and all we want. Now, what 
I do not understand is, God makes and gives 
me every thing.” 

“Why, Charley, what a wicked boy you are! 
How dare you say you don’t believe it? It’s 
in the Bible, I know.” 

“‘I didn’t say I don’t believe it. I suppose 
it’s trae, for the minister says so, and all good 
people; but I said I didn’t see how it was, and 
Idon’t. But I’ll ask mother: she can explain 
it, I know.” 

Mrs. Marshall, who had entered the room, 
when told of the subject under discussion, in- 
stead of repressing the inquisitiveness of her 
son, said with a smile, “I am going to make 
some more ginger-cake to-morrow morning, 
and if my little skeptic will go down into the 
kitchen with me, I will try to satisfy his 
doubts. John, if you are at liberty then, 
and please to come also, I should like it; for 
only yesterday you asked some questions about 
the term, ‘ Great First Cause,’ which you met 
with in your reading lesson, and I will try to 
answer both inquiries at once.” 

The next morning Mrs. Marshall tied on 
her check gingham apron, and went below, 
taking the boys with her, to give them a lesson 
in theology. She first went to the cupboard, 
and brought out several, articles, and placed 
them on the table. 

‘All these,” said she, “‘ will be wanted to 
make a ginger-cake for my little Charley. 
Flour, molasses, ginger, hot water, and salex- 
ratus, and I must get a little lump of butter, a 
very little lump, for children must not eat rich 
food. Now, Charley, will you tell me who 
made all these ingredients ?” 

“T know, mother, who made some of them. 
The miller out at Rochester made the flour, for 
Uncle John said so, and told about the great 


coloured people in the West Indies make the 
I read that in a book.” 

“What did they make it of?” said his 
mother. 

“QO, now I know what you mean, mother! 
You mean to say that God made it; but I don’t 
know but men plant it, and raise it, just as we 
do corn and wheat.” 

“Yes, they do, but do men make wheat?” 

“I don’t know—they do something toward 
making it.” 

“That is true, and that is what I wish you 
to understand. Men can do something—can 
do much toward procuring the comforts of life, 
but God does infinitely more. Let us Icok at 
the field of wheat, which produced this flour. 
Can you tell me how much God must have 


done for that field?” 


rather you would tell, mother.” 

“‘T will tell some of the things he must have 
done for it; first, he made the earth itself, or 
there would have been none. Then he made 
a soil suitable for the growth of grain; if the 
earth had been all a hard rock, or all wet and 
cold ground, or all a great sand-bank, it could 
never have come to maturity. Then he made 
the sun, and placed it in the heavens, to give 
warmth and light, and he fixed the earth in its 
proper place, that it might revolve around it, 
and have winter and summer, day and night: 
without each of these not a single blade of 
wheat could be raised, let all the men in the 
world do what they could toward it. Then 
over that field, when it had been ploughed by 
the cattle which he made, and sowed by the 
hand which he had formed, how carefully must 
God have watched, giving it sunshine, and dew, 
and rain, just when it needed them, all summer 
long. O Charley, do you think mother could 
have made even one grain of this flour which 
is needed in your cake?” 

“O no, no; God did make it! God does 
feed me, and I see now how it is he does it.” 

‘‘And [ see, too,” said John, “ what is meant 
by the ‘Great First Cause’ I read about. It 
means God, who first.caused every thing.” 

“Yes, my children, do not forget while you 
live, however plausible the objections you may 
hear urged against it, that God does first origi- 
nate all things; and however much the beings 
he has made can do, they are still his creatures, 
deriving all their ability and power from him.” 
— Youth’s Evangelist. 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
821 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Publish for - 
SABBATH-SCHOOLS 


Over 300 Volumes, embracing Books for Children_ 
and Teachers. 


Also 
COMMENTARIES, | CATECHISMS, 
QU ESTION- BOOKS, HYMN-BOOKS, 
MUSIC, BOUND, AND IN SINGLE SHEETS, 
ROLL-BOOK, CLASS-BOOK, 
MINUTE BOOK, CONTRIBUTION CARDS, 
TICKETS OF VARIOUS KINDS, 
PACKETS OF SMALL BOOKS FOR GIFTS. 
From the Catalogue price of which a discount 
of 25 per cent. is made on amounts over $12, when 
the cash accompanies the order. 
Catalogues will be sent on application. 
Also, 
THE SABBATH-SCHOOL VISITOR. 

A Monthly Paper, devoted to the best interests or 
the Children of the Presbyterian Church, for 
whom no better periodical can be found. Prin- 
ted on fine paper, and beautifully illustrated, 


TERMS. 


For a singlecopy,. . + © e 

For ten copies to one address, . . « « « $1.00 
For fifty copies to one address, . . . « « 4.50 
For one hundred copies to one address, . . 8,00 


WITH PREPAID POSTAGE ADDED. 
For fifteen copies to one address, «. . . . $2.00 
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COALS. 
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CaLLOWBILL STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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one year. 
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QUARTO ALBUMS. 


Imitation morocco, 
“ 12.60 


200 
pan. sides, 200 “ 
New Styles and Designs are constantly intro- 


duced. Every Album is furni 
Page and Index, printed ta Gala with a Title 


From the New York Observer. 


The Photographic Albums of W. 8. & A. 
Philadelphia, are got up with great aoe 
beauty, and are furnished at any price, makin 
an elegant repository for the portraits of eminen 
men, which they also publish. The style of their 
portraits is unique ; they are taken direetly on the 
card, and the likeness is very vivid and striking. 
We have seen no booss superior to theirs in fin- 
ish, and they are sure to please the most fastidious 
taste, while in size they vary from those holding 
twenty or thirty, up to magnificent volumes for 
four hundred portraits. | 

f4P Complete Catalogues of Card Portraits and 
Photograph Albums may be obtained gratis. 
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: No. 606 Chestuut street, Philadelphia. 
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MAJOR ROSBOROUGH, 


Real Estate and Collecting Agent. 
RESIDENCE, NO. 1136 LOMBARD ST. 
OFFICE; NO,313 WALNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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THOMAS SMITH, Eaq., President Bauk N meric. 
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Rev. H. A. BOARDMAN, D,D. 
IGHT-HOUSE COTTAGE, ATLA 
L CITY.—This well-known House, 
been enlarged and renovated, is now open for 
the reception of Guests. Invalids can be accom- 
modated with rooms on the first floor, fronting 
the ocean. Light-House Cottage es the 
advantage of being the nearest House to the 
Beach. A continuation of the patronage of*his 
friends and the eat is solicited. 5 
ONAH WOOTTON, Proprietor. 


ANTED.—A Teacher of English or Scien- 
tific branches, to assist in a Bos 
School a part of each day, in return for 
Room, &c. Should he be employed more than 
the stipulated time, a fair compensation will be 
given. An excellent opportunity for a Young 
Man who desires to pursue Classical or Profes- 
sional studies. Address, with references, &c., 


Office of the Presbyterian, No. 606 Chestnut street, 
june 28—2t Philadelphia. 


ST. LOUIS 


Sunday-School, Theological, and 
Tract Depository. 


_The American Sunday-School Union and Ame- 
rican Tract Society each maiutained for man} 


Years Depositories of their respective Publications 


in St. Louis} these are now united under the care 
of the Subscriber, and he has added thereto a 
select assortment of the Publications of the vari- 
ous Evangelical Denominations, with those of 
private Publishers, which are sold at Publishers’ 
prices. 

Catalogues and specimens of Sunday-school 
papers sent on application. 

chool Books and Stationery. 

Address J. W. McINTYRE, 

_ No. 9 South Fifth street, St. Louis, Missouri. 

june 28—2m 


HENRY C. BLAIR’S 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND 
FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA, 
Established 1829, 
None but the Best Medicines dispensed. Prices 


Physicians supplied with Pure Medicines 
Medical Preparations. june at 


JAMES R. WEBB, 
TEA DEALER AND GROCER, 


WALNUT AND EIGHTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Pure Fresh Teas, and every description of Fine 
Groceries, at the lowest Cash prices, 
JB Goods carefully packed, and forwarded to 
the country. june 21—tf 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
No. 561 BROADWAY, NEW YORK... 


Schools supplied with Competent Teachers, and 


Superior Teachers with Engagements. 
Send for Circular, 
References.—Rev. Theordore L. Cuyler, 


Brothers, Appleton & Co., Rev. Alexander Clar 
co 


june 14—4t* SMITH, WILSON & CO. 


LADIES OF EXPERIENCE IN 
Teaching, wish situations for the comin 

Fall. The one is a Teacher of Music, Vocal an 

Instrumental, Piano and Guitar; also Elocution. 

The other, of Latin and the higher English, 

— Mathematics, French, and Music, if 
esired. 


For further particulars, address c 
: “F. R. J.,” BOX 1740, 
june 14—4t* Philadel phia Post. Office. 


O CHURCHES.—Societies about Building, 
Decorating, or Enlarging their Houses of 
Worship, desiring to combine Economy with 
Beauty and Convenience, can obtain valuable 
information by reading D’Orsay’s Pamphlet on 
Church Decoration, gathered from the Improve- 
ment of over two hundred Churches, and twelve 
rae experience in Decorating, Enlarging, and 
uilding. Sent free by addressin 

J. STANLY D’ORSAY, 

No. 556 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—Plans, with Estimates for the Decora- 
tion, Enlargement, or Building of new Churches, 

made with accuracy. nov 9—eowtf 


5000 WANTED, 
With this Amount in Cash, 
(Active or Silent,) in a Manufacturing Business 
at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. A Presbyterian 
preferred. A Fortune sure. Apply to 

RAD 


CON 
- No. 252 North Fifth street, Philadelphia. 
june 28—2t* 


WEST TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 
ESTABLISHED -IN 1826. 


The Subscribers manufacture, and have con- ~ 


stantly for sale, at their old-established Foundry, 
their superior Bells for Churches, Academies, 
Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plantations, 
&c, mounted in the most approved and substan- 
tial manner, with their new patented yoke, and 
other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. 

For information in regard to Keys, Dimensions, 
Mountings, Warrantee, &c., send for a Circular. 

Address A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
mar 29—eowly* West Troy, New York. 
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No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sizth, 
Philadelphia, and No. 580 Broad- 
way, New York, by 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & Co. 
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Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 


A liberal discount to Agents who may become re 
sponsible. 


To Clergymen Two Dollars a year, when paid 


strictly in advance. . 


No subscription received for a less term thax 
All subscribers who do not give exprese 


will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising. —Fot 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance, 

TERMS TO CLUBS. * 


Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. | 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With-an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty five copies to one address, for one 
ear, 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
{7 The money must always be sent in advance, 
When thé amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
Address, always post patd, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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